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July were somewhat vari- 


and rainfall, but the aver- 
age for the whole period is 
not far from normal. Part of the 
month was characterized by high tem- 
peratures in the central valleys, followed by a lower range that was 
suggestive of last year’s experiences. Taken as a whole, July might be 
regarded as moderately satisfactory, although the vagaries of rainfall 
in different localities have occasionally resulted in seme damage. 








































Losses In Corn 


The condition of corn shows a decline of six points during the month, 
the greater part of it occurring in the immediate Ohio valley, in the 
territory south of the Missouri river, and in Oklahoma and Texas. The 
loss of prospect in the territory indicated was the result of continued 
dry weather, which affected seriously Texas, Oklahoma, the south half 
of Kansas, southern Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio, with 
moderate injury in extreme southern Illinois.. Throughout the rest of 
the corn belt, particularly in the northern part of the territory, as 
represented by northern Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota 
and southern Minnesota, the month was very favorable, and the crop 
is in exceptionally good promise. The average condition, as reported 
on August 1, is 79.0, against 85.0 a month ago and 79.2 last year at this 
time. Early August brought exceedingly high temperatures in the corn 
belt, and losses not yet determined as to magnitude. The corn crop, 
however, is decidedly ahead of normal in development, and tasseled 
and silked 10 days to two weeks earlier than usual, making a difference 
in the development in the two crops at this time of almost one month. 
This difference is of the greatest importance. 

Another thfng to be borne in mind is that this year there has been no 
experience of blistering heat at the time that the crop was in tassel, so 
the crop has fertilized under very favorable conditions, with an ample 
supply of pollen, and the results 
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Monthly Review by B. W. SNOW, 
Statistician Orange Judd Crop Reporting Bureau 


Measuring Up the Cereal Crops 


EATHER conditions during Grain Harvests Under Way, This month we have returns from 


threshing, and as the season has been 


able, both in temperature Wheat Promise Uneven exceptionally favorable for the prosecu- 


tion of this class of farm work, enough 
wheat has been threshed to give a reli- 
able indication of the result. Our re- 
turns on threshing to date show an 
average of 16.3 bushels per acre, against an indication last month of 
15.7, so that if the present threshing returns shall be maintained by the 
later work, we will have a winter wheat crop of 593,000,000 bushels, or 
24,000,000 bushels more than was indicated on July 1. 

The improvement in yield is very general, nearly every state showing 
moderately better than was expected. Threshing has been prosecuted 
under very favorable weather conditions, and as the food administra- 
tion has insisted upon the threshing of wheat in preference to any other 
grain, the amount which has been done is larger than usual. The 
quality of the crop is exceptionally good. Here and there, where there 
was a little touch of rust, or where the hot weather in June lasting for 
only a few days caught the crop in milk, the sample is a trifle light, but, 
taken as a whole, the crop is of good quality, clean, bright, and a little 
above the average weight per bushel. 

The following statement shows the preliminary return of yield per 
acre, as developed at the threshing machine. 


WINTER WHEAT YIELD PER ACRE 
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Weather conditions were radically unfavorable for spring wheat dur- 
ing July in the northern portion of the belt running from central North 
Dakota west to the Pacific coast. 

































should be ears better filled than 
usual. Of course, many things 
might happen to the corn crop oS 
after this date, for example the 
heat and drouth of opening week 
in August, but based upon ex- 
perience of previous years, it is 
safe to assume that the present 
condition and acreage of corn 
Promises a big crop. 
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A Great Winter Wheat Crop 


Last month American Agricul- 
turist called attention to the fact 
that some localities were report- 
ing a yield of winter wheat less 
than had been expected, and 
pointed out that such complaints 
came from territory where a 
slight attack of rust just before 
harvest was in evidence. It was 
not believed at the time that this 
condition would be general, and 








In North Daketa the decline is 
very severe, in spite of the fact 
that the crop in the Red river 
valley has had sufficient moist- 
ure and is in good promise. The 
cause of the crop loss in the nor- 
thern belt of states is entirely 
lack of rainfall, both June and 
July having proven very deficient 
from North Dakota westward to 
Oregon and Washington. 

In Minnesota and South Da- 
"kota there has been ample moist- 
ure all season, with no damaging 
excess, and as a result the crop 
promise of these states and of 
Wisconsin is almost perfect. The 
average condition reported on 
August 1 is 79.0 against 89.7 a 
month ago, a decline of 10 points, 
which is an extraordinary loss 
considering the fact that the loss 
is due entirely to hot weather 













it was pointed out that the crop 
of 569,000,000 bushels, which was 
indicated at that time by the 
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Six Years in the Same Crop 
This is a crop of - eet corn, the sixth in succession in this field. No 
condits : manure, but fertilizer, has been regularly used. With rye or crimson clover 2 
ition report, might be ac- to supply good growth of roots for sods and humus, this Maryland land has ‘Slight loss from rust, but the 
cepted asa minimum probability. steadily improved in texture and producing power. [To Page 115] 





damage in only 2 portion of the 
territory. There is a little evi- 
dence here and there of very 
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Grim Famine Now Threatens 
to save food for man 
world before 


We beseech every reader 
and beast. Famine threatens the 
this season’s crops can be supplemented by the 
harvests of 1919. America is now called upon 
to feed Russia, in addition to feeding Belgium, 
England, Italy. Read in our war notes 
August 3 issue the awful conditions now existing 


France, 


in Russia. 

But for 
of wheat 
l and July 
The housewives of 


the additional 75,000,000 bushels 


shipped to our Allies between January 


1, 1918, Germany might have tri- 


umphed. America saved 


that quantity in this period by voluntarily re- 


ducing their own families’ consumption. It is 
now known that in January the British govern 
ment notified Uncle Sam “We are beaten un- 
less you send us extra wheat, 75,000,000 bushels 
more than you agreed to do.” \t that date 


America’s surplus was drained dry; our people 
took that add wheat from their own 
mouths. 

Now the writer is convinced that before the 
1919 harvest, the situation will be still 
This is owing to the Russian ce: 
on top of other needs. Should early and late 
blights America’s 1918 
potato crop, or should the corn crop of the 
United States meet the calamity which befell it 
home 


itional 


food 
worse. lapse, 


combine to destroy 


last autumn, food stocks right here at 
may only supply our own people. August is 
proving most trying to corn. Yet America 
must export more foodstuffs in the !2 months 
following July 1 than she did in like period last 
year. 

Jefore the roses bloom again, every pound of 
nutriment for man or beast will be needed. Con- 
serve it more than you would gold. Beware of 
Holland's fate. Her coffers are bulging with 
gold, but her stomach is almost empty because 
no amount of money can now buy all the food 
she needs 

Our farmers are tremendously interested in 
the various types of tractors now available for 
all kinds of farm work. 

Tractor Demonstrations They are eager to see 
the various tractors in 
operation under the same or different 
conditions. It seems that the tractor manufac- 
turers have agreed to hold only one national 
demonstration of these machines this year, prob- 
ably in the west. However, there is nothing to 


actual 
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prevent smaller demonstratons being held at 
many central points throughout New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, West 


Virginia and Ohio. With the co-operation of 
county advisers, local dealers and farmers who 
already own tractors, it will be no great task to 
have several different makes of tractors demon- 
strated at almost every county seat or other con- 
venient point. Such an affair can be attended by 
all the farmers within a radius of 25 to 50 miles 
in a single day. Comparatively few of these men 
would be able to spare the time to take a long 
journey requiring several days to see a demon- 
stration on a larger scale. The smaller affairs 
the advantage that, not too many 
gach one will have a 


also have 
farmers being present, 
to observe the operation of each of 
ake per- 


better chace 
the machines, to ask questions and to m 
onal investigation. American Agriculturist be- 
lieves that, with a little organized effort, a series 
of such local or district demonstrations of tractors 
nd of other of the newer types of farm machin- 
ery will benefit a greater number of farmers and 
thus help the trade more than a single demon- 
tration conducted on a more ambitious scale. 
The steel trust has about doubled wages of 
common laborers since the war Muni- 
tion industries get extra 
dividends and enormous 
profits. Canners of vegeta- 
bles and miik profiteer. Railroad workers get 
$300,000,000, while freight and 


began. 


Iairness and Right 


an increase of 
passenger rates are up 25° or more. 
and leather and shoes and woolens—all are al- 
lowed prices that cover costs with a rush and 
swell their treasuries. But milk farmers were 
forced to take $1.80 a hundred pounds of milk in 
June, wheat farmers to take a price admittedly 
below cost of production on thousands of farms, 
potato growers to let their supplies rot or be 
marketed at a loss, bean growers to hold rather 
than go bankrupt. May those in control of the 
destiny of agriculture find a change of heart. 
May farmers be given their dues! 


Copper 


A war tax on land values is being urged upon 
the committee that is framing the new bill to 
raise eight billions in war 
revenue, which congress is 
about to consider There 
is no justification for placing such burden upon 
farm land. It would be the “last straw.” We 
are fighting it tooth and nail, but urge farmers 
and their organizations to do likewise. Send 
your protest direct to the congressmen from your 
district, and to Chairman Kitchin, Washington, 
2 €, 


New Tax Proposed 


Hon David F. Houston, secretary of agricul- 
ture, Sir: You probably realize the new crisis 
which now confronts 
Stamp Out Potato Disease the potato industry. 
The new disease, 
recognized as phoma stem blight, is ravaging 
the crop all too generally throughout the eastern 
states. Its extent in other potato growing re- 
gions has not yet been fully reported upon. 
Should this disease be allowed to continue un-" 
checked, it may possibly prevent the raising of 
this impoitant crop. Is it not possible for your 
department, with or without the co-operation of 
authorities in the respective states, to inaugurate 
instantly a campaign that shall efficiently stamp 
out this pest now before it becomes so firmly es- 
tablished as to be ineradicable? 


It is now up to the United States food adminis- 
tration to furnish wheat by-product to farmers 
in our middle and 
eastern states at 
the prices and 
upon the terms it has itself established. If now 
it fails to insure this region at least a fair quota 
of wheat feeds, as fairly as flour, fuel or sugar 


Furnish the Feed, Uncle Sam 


, are distributed, our farmers may justly feel that 


the whole thing is a farce! They simply will not 
submit to having feed prices exploited in future 
as has been done in the recent past. 


Soil Depth—Deep soil is much better than 


shallow soil, as it makes it much easier for the 
roots to seek deep food. There is also more 
usable food in the deep than ‘in the shallow soil. 
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New Developments 
in Feed Trade 


Why Mill Feeds from New Crop 
Wheat Come Forward Slow — 
Government Advances Its Price 


“Pair” Basic Price Schedules for Flour and By-Prog. 
ucts from New Crop Wheat: ‘“ 


Established for the season 1918-1919 by 


administration July 22. The government ‘sa, % S these 
goods should be wholesaled at the point ; ned vr 
carload lots in bulk at the mill at prices ba for 

fo 


cash or draft payment. Cost of freight and. 


d con- 





tainers, and cost of handling less than car] i Quar 
tities, to be added to these prices to find delivered 
eost to purchaser from mill. These pric« ply one 
to straight products from wheat, which n Vay r ree. 
not fall to stil! lower prices. hay 
Flour Bran Mixed Middlinges 
lilling point per bbl per ton feed 1 r ton 
oston, Mass ..... $10.65 $ . 
New York, N Y.... 10.61 3 3e 
Philadelphia, Pa .. 10.56 4 
Baltimore, Md .... 10.56 aa 
Louisville, Ky .... 10.30 @ oe 
DeRMIG, N Yowsccce 10.33 3018 
Creve. © ..ss«ce 10.33 
Duluth, Minn ..... 10.05 » 
Minneapolis, Minn. 10.01 2 
Aberdeen, S 1)..... .65 19.9% 2 1 98 
Wichita, Kan ..... 9.58 19.41 20.66 21H 
What Feeds Are Meant 
With middlings, the government regu ns in- 


clude also shorts and red dog. 

By the term “mixed feed,” the governr 
only the offal from the wheat after ths 
tracted, such mixed feed consisting of th: 
dlings, shorts, red dog or other by-produc 
together instead of being separated. 

r lany farmers use the term mrx 
0 proprietary brands such Uni 
Schumacher'’s stock feed, ( ver Leaf 

















‘ ration 
feed, Sucrene dairy feeds, ete. 
Farmers also apply the term “mixed feed” to all 
orts of combinations of whole grains or of whole 
srains and various by-products of other kinds. For 
instances many of such mixed feeds con n corn 
meal wht ich is dear now, costing si farm- 

rs $60 or more a ton. today. Such mixed 
feeds may contain also cottonseed meal and 
linseed meal, neither of which car bor 
under $50 or $60 a ton. Farmers ar aceus 
tomed to buy mill feeds or mixed feeds, meaning 
some such combination of feeds, for which mixture 
the price at retail is still $40 or $50 or $ 1. On 
the other hand, when some farmers buy 1e by-prod- 
ucts of whaak they buy same not as mill feed or as 
mixed feed, but as wheat bran or wheat middlings 
or wheat shorts or red dog. 


Consequently, while farmers should be able to buy 
wheat by-products at wholesale in carlots at gov- 
ernment prices and terms this is no assurance what- 
ever that other feeds may drop in pri vis 

Why these final prices are a few cents LESS 
for wheat flour and $4 to $5 a ton MORE for 
wheat by-products than the government’s pre- 
liminary prices of July !, is not olflicially ex- 
plained. However, the new basis is much below 
the prices which farmers have been paying for 
wheat by-products. The government intimates 
that prices for these wheat by-products may pos- 
sibly go lower, but must not go alapve this basis. 
How much each mill or other seller or dealer 





may add for handling and profits, also is closely 
fixed by government regulations. Just wliat those 


will be detailed in a later 
ton to 
official 


allowed charges are, 
article. Sacks alone add $5.50 or 36 pe 
the wholesale basic prices noted in the 
table printed at top of this column. 


Only Wheat Prices Fixed 


The government has not yet announced any 
regulations or prices pertaining to any of the 
feeds for any live stock, except only wheat by- 
products, as explained in previous issues, and as 
herein reiterated. The effect upon other feed 
prices of these fixed prices for wheat by-products, 
remains to be seen. Other feeds also will be 
influenced by the quantity and quality safely har- 
vested of corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, lin- 
seed, cottonseed, beans, peas, peanuts, ete. Also 
by price of slaughter house concentrates, and by 
war and by other things that affect prices 
generally. 

The cotton crop is reduced, flaxseed very high, 
other grains not yet made, though a big crop of 
wheat is safe. The price at which whole wheat 
must be sold by the farmer is fixed, also the 
price at which each mill must sell the flour and 
by-product therefrom is fixed. 


A New Danger 


Covernment’s new regulations do more than 
closely regulate the market for wheat flour 
and wheat by-products. They make it an in- 
ducement for the mill to sell its flour and wheat 
by-products in small lots or in mixed lots, since 
mill has same margin on such sales as is ac 


[To Page 106] 
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New Facts About Silage Cutters 


Ascertained by Original Tests Conducted by the Author on a Scale Such as Farmers 
Use in Silo Filling---Bv Frank M. White, "sce scene 


F there is any belt job for a tractor 

where reserve power is demanded, 
it is in running a silage cutter. 
It is almost as much of a gamble 
to attempt to estimate accurately 
. the amount of power required for 
the various size cutters as it is to pick a winner 
at a horse race. Many factors influence the 
power needed. It depends upon the ripeness of 
the corn, the moisture which it contains, sharp- 
ness of the knives, elevation to which silage 
must be carried, evenness of feeding the machine, 
as well as on the different type cutters. 

To separate these factors one by one, consider 
first the cutter equipped with a blower and the 
ones equipped with carriers. The blower re- 
quires approximately five horse power more 
than the- carrier in all comparative sizes of 
machines. The carrier type of elevator is all 
right for the individual owner where there are 
only one or two set-ups and only small power 
available Of course, the hight to which this 
type of elevator can deliver the silage is limited, 
whereas the blower type can elevate to the top 
of the highest silo. 

Sometimes there is a complaint made that the 
blower type elevator clogs in very heavy corn. 
This is due most often to not having the pipe 
set perfectly straight up and down. Straight 
pipe is necessary to elevate to any hight, for in 
this position the wind gets directly under the 
corn rather than striking one side or the other 
of the pipe and being deflected. 





Spiral Knife or Fly Wheel Type Cutter 

In the spiral knife cutter the cutting biades 
are separate from the fan, while in the fly wheel 
or radial knife type the cutting blades are 
mounted on the fan. The question of quality of 
work done scarcely ever comes up in deciding 
upon the type of cutter to buy, for either type 
will cut silage equally well. The fly wheel type 
of cutter requires less power for its capacity. 
Some manufseturers who make both types say 


that the spiral knife type will stand heavier 
strains and more overcrowding than the fly 
wheel type. 

The important thing, however, in either type 
of silage cutter, is to keep the knives sharp, and 


then if plenty of power is available, the larger 
size cutters will take care of all the corn that 


can be fed to them. Perhaps the spiral knife 
type can be kept in adjustment a little easier, as 
it is quite handy to get at, although even on this 
‘point there is little advantage of one over the 
other. One essential point of construction is 


that cutters be made heavy and ofthe very best 
materials. Recently parts of a cutter were 
brought to my attention after the owner had 
had some trovble in getting adjustments on the 
machine. The materials were very poor and, in 


fact, to operate the machine made of such poor 
materials was extremely dangerous. 


Silo Cutter Ratings Mostly Camouflage 


Sufficient tests have not been conducted to 
cover all conditions. A test with radial knife 
type of silage cutter, described in the manu- 
facturers’ catalog as requiring 12 to 16 horse 
power operating 600 to 800 R P M, having a 
capacity of 15 to 20 tons an hour, performed as 
shown in the following table: 


Test Wtload, Time Avhp Maximum Tons Tons 
No ibs tocut, req’d hp silage cut p 
min cut phr h phr 
1 2525 7 7.85 13.5 10.8 1.38 
2 2000 815 6.8 13.25 10.24 1.5 
3 1850 5 8.2 12.9 11.1 1.35 
a 2925 7 8.23 13.18 12.53 1.52 


Without a thorough understanding of the 
conditions, the figures above would be of little 
value in determining the power requirements of 
a silage cutter. The four tests were selected at 
random from a series taken during a process of 
filling a 140-ton silo. The cutter was placed on 
the third floor of a large dairy barn, with the 
floor pipe set at an angle of 10 degrees. The 
length of the pipe was 18 feet. The average 
length of the cut was % inch. The machine 
was driven by a 15 horse power electric motor, 
running from 500 to 800 R P M. The efficiency 
of the motor was very carefully calibrated and 
the current measured by a graphic recording 
watt meter. 

From the data shown in the table, one might 
think that under the column “average horse 
power” an eight or nine horse power engine 
would handle this size cutter. However, this is 
not true, as such an engine would not deliver 
the maximum power required when a heavy 
bundle happened to be passing through the 
knives. It would be far safer to have 16 horse 
power ergine, as it is the maximum load that 
must be taken care of in selecting the power 
for a silage cutter. 

The tons of silage cut per hour in these tests 












































did not come up to the manufacturers’ rating. 
During the tests the maximum quantity per hour 
was fed. A special effort was made to put as 
much corn through as the cutter would take. 
Two men fed the fodder onto the table, and one 
feeder and the writer saw to it that the maxi- 
mum quantity was going into the cutter at all 
times. Care was also taken that the corn was 
fed evenly to the machine. From the rate at 
which the four of us worked, I have my very 
serious doubts that the capacity could be materi- 
ally increased with the cutter set to cut three- 
fourths edge length. The fodder had been 
slightly frosted, but still contained enough 
moisture so that it cut easily. Since the hight 
to which the fodder was elevated amounted to 
only 5 feet, the figures given amount to practi- 
cally only the power required for actual cutting. 
If it had been necessary in this case to elevate 
35 or 40 feet, certainly a much larger engine 
would have been required for this cutter. 


How to Estimate Capacity 


In general, the size of a silage cutter is ex- 
pressed in the width of the throat of the cutter. 
A No 12 cutter, for example, has a throat 12 
inches wide. The capacity of the machine is 
always rated in tons per hour. For purposes of 
estimation of the capacity of a machine, one can 
estimate the number of tons per hour equal to 
about three-fourths of the throat width in 
inches. From the results of the test, two-thirds 
would be closer to giving the actual capacity 
than three-fourths. That is, a No 12 cutter, hav- 
ing a throat 12 inches wide, would have a 
capacity of about nine tons per hour. The power 
requirement is usually considered equal to the 
eapacity_in tons per hour, although this is cer- 
tainly the minimum power requirement, and a 
much safer estimate is 1144 tons silage per horse 
power per hour. 





Crop Rotation—Suppose you grow corn, 
wheat, clover and grass in a rotation, The clover 
is a nitrogen-gathering crop; it furnishes not 
only hay but enriches the soil. Wheat and corn 
are money crops, but in addition they admit 
tillage and cultivation; hence they improve the 
physical condition of the soil and give oppor- 
tunity to kill weeds. The grass and clovers are 
also used for pasturage and hay. There are 
many reasons why crops should be rotated. 


After New York state spent $250,000,000 upon 
enlarging the Erie canal, it has no adequate 
terminals at either end, no rail connections, no 
boats, no traflic. All these conditions were 
pointed out by American Agriculturist and by 
farmers before the state voted the first $101,- 
000,000 for this job. Uncle Sam has taken it 
over none too soon. 
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Three or four men and two teams, with corn harvester and wagons, 
also cutter, driven by tractor, can cut and put into the silo a lot of 
corn in a single day. The job must be well planned, everything got 
in readiness previously, and the work kept moving right along. 
These preparations may well be made as soon as haying is finished. 
If the corn is hit by early frost, you will be ready to ensile it that 


Prepare Now for Filling the Silo 


very day, before its nutritive value has time to revert. Otherwise, 
the crop preferably may be quite well matured and the water fairly 
dried out of the stalks before cutting for silo. This saves lifting so 
much water. Flat top, low-down wagons also save labor. The big 
corn in upper picture was 15 to 18 feet high, but the smaller Leaming 
corn, 10 to 13 feet high, in picture at right, made the better silage. 
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Making Wheat Certain 
R. FAGAN, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N J 


Having grown wheat for years with 
good results, both in yield of grain 
and seeding of clover and timothy, I 
feel that perhaps my methods as car- 
ried out may be of interest to readers 
of the Old Reliable American Agri- 
culturist. Wheatdoes not like asoil that 
will not readily drain off after a rain. 
I prefer when possible to have a 
grave'!y loam which gives me the best 
results. Wheat may follow after any 
crop that can be removed in time for 
preparation for the wheat, notably 
oats; and early potato fields are ideal 
in this respect. 

I begin plowing for wheat in Au- 
right after the land is cleared of 


gust, 

the previous crop, turning furrows 8 
inches deep, and as evenly as possible. 
I want a good, level seed bed, which 
is both important in securing good 
stand of wheat as well as the future 
stand of grass or clover, both of which 
I grow. I sow the timothy with the 
wheat, and the clover very early in 
the spring. 

After plowing, stable manure is 
Spread over the field and the harrow 
started lengthwise of the furrows the 
first time over I advise applying at 
this time a good coat of lime. Lime 
will increase the yield of wheat and 
help to insure the future stund of 
era ind clover. I keep the harrow 
oi ifter every rain, and if the l 
gets packed too hard by heavy rains, 
we run the disk over to loosen t p 
and then harrow down to 7 per 
fectliy level seed bed 1 settle t 
soil for plantin About Septem! Ie 
and not later than October 15 the 
wheat is sown. 1 prefer a grain dri 
and two bus) f 1 } 
wl t to tl cr If I do not e 
seed itable of m own, I prefer 
when po ble to get seed of the best 
varict rown nearby and which 1 
proven suitable to this locality and 
climate, 

eeding Crop and Soil 
IT would advise when drilling the 


40 pounds of fertilizer 


rood per cent 


wheat to 
contiuining potash 


use 
and a 


of acid phosphate, and if no stable 
manure is used a much larger amount 
should be applied. Both potash and 
phosphate are great aids in carrying 
the wheat through the winter. Re- 
member whatever we can do for the 
s ess of the wheat crop by way of 
soil preparation or fertility must be 
done at time of sowing, so as to es- 
tablish strong plants before winter 
sets in. This is very important as the 
frequent thawing and freezing during 
March often causes much injury to 
the plants, insect enemies or disease 
rarely causing much loss. 

In case I do not have enough ma- 


nure to go over the field at the time 
of preparing the soil, I apply as a top- 


dressing during the winter. This does 
not give as good results with the crop, 
but is a great help and will give pro- 


tection to the plants and prevent heav- 
ing out to a great extent. I would 
advise every farmer to sow some 
wheat, even on a truck farm. An acre 
of wheat is worth while sowing. It 
ought to yield 35 bushels an acre, be- 
sides the straw which will come in 
handy for bedding stock. If chickens 
are kept a few sheaves left for the 
scratching shed in winter will give ex- 
ercise to the hens in threshing out the 
grain and help t fill the egg basket 

I prefer the Fultz variety of wheat 


if a good June strain can be had, but 
it is hard to Obtain, as varieties get 
badiv mixed through threshing be- 


cause the machine in going from place 


to place threshing different varieties is 
not thoroughly cleaned out. This 
causes a mixing of varieties. Iam of 
the opinion if some farmer who has 


the time to go into the wheat field be- 


fore harvesting and select a _ few 
sheaves of the choicest heads for 
stock seed could, in a few years, by 


careful threshing and selection great- 
ly improve the strain and produce 
choice seed for his locality, which 
would be at a premium for sowing by 
all growers of wheat. 


_ Handling 
‘Field Crops 


“ 





Try Rye This Season 

Rye is one of the most dependable 
crops for fall planting when a cover 
or catch crop is desired. Aside from 
its value as a cover crop during the 
winter, rye even when sown late in 
the fall is much hardier than wheat 
and may be used as a substitute for 
the wheat crop in sections where 
wheat cannot be grown easily. No 
other crops tested at the Ohio station 
have been as valuable for cover crops 
rye, the list including rape, cow- 
horn turnips, timothy, red _ clover, 
sweet clover, soy beans, wheat and 
alfalfa, Practically all these crops 
were incapable either of withstanding 


as 


the winter freezing or of producing 
enough growth to be of any benefit 
when utilized as green manure. 

A mixture of rye and hairy vetch 
also has been found dependable; the 
hairy vetch being a legume some ni- 
trogen is added to the soil by its 
growth, thus providing a high-priced 
fertilizing element at a low cost. The 


station has found that a mixture of 60 
pounds of rye and 25 pounds of hairy 
tch is practicable for the combina- 


tion seeding 


Destroy All Grain Weevils 
A large amount of the 1!)1S harvest 
grain must be stored temporarily on 
farms before it can be handled by the 


elevators and freight. Hence meth- 
ods of fumigation for weevils, which 
often cause a loss of from 2 to 20% 
in stored grain must be practiced to 
save the grain. The Ohio station 
hows that from five to eight pounds 
of carbon bisulphid, when saturated 
into burlaps sacks and these thrust 
into bins, will destroy all the weevil 


in 1000 cubie feet of space or ina bin 
12x 12x 7 feet. To render the liquid 
most effective as it slowly evaporates, 


the bins should be made as tight as 
possible by using heavy paper over 
the cracks. 

Carbon bisulphid gas is heavier 
than air ind hence settles down 
through the grain when applied, but 
since it diffuses miuch more effective- 
ly at about 70 degrees it works best 
on warm days. All bins should be 
kept tight for 56 hours following the 
application, but not longer than 40 
hours if the grains are to be used 
for seed. Fumigation for longer pe- 


riods may injure the germination, but 
not edibility of the grains. The 
gas is explosive and should not be 
used in connection with lights or fires. 


the 


Making Old Pastures New 
JOUN HH. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY 

I have brought an old pasture full 
of stumps and poor, tough grasses up 
to a point of profitable production by 
the use of lime, a little fertilizer and 
a small sprinkling of seed of selected 
varieties. 

I limed the old pasture in mind in 
August with a light dressing of burned 
lump lime and in early September 
after the lime had been washed into 
the soil I sprinkled 10 pounds of grass 
seed to the acre over it. I used three 
pounds of timothy, two pounds of or- 
chard grass, two pounds of redtop, 
two pounds of Kentucky blue grass 
and one pound of meadow fescue. 
The next spring I used 300 pounds of 
fertilizer. My neighbors remarked oc- 
casionally about how I was throwing 


money away, but the transformation 
was remarkable and the luxuriant 


growth of grasses has continued ever 
since, now five years, with no further 
treatment than the spring application 
of fertilizer each year. 

Prices of fertilizers have increased 
materially since, but there is every 
reason to believe yet that an applie¢a- 
tion of lime in fall followed by seed- 
ing and a spring application of small 
amounts of nitrate of soda and acid 
phosphate would prove profitable, | 

There is one serious precaution to 
take no matter whether the pasture 
has good treatment or not, and that 
is, to avoid early pasturing. In the 
first place the ground should be al- 
lowed to dry out and the natural soil 
moisture conditions be established be- 





fore cattle are turned on the pasture, 
and in the second place the grasses 
should be given an opportunity to 
make a good growth before cattle are 
permitted to graze because close graz- 
ing on short grass causes root injury. 
The same is true of fall grazing. 





A Handy Tool 
The best dollar’s worth on my farm 
is this hand cutter pictured. The han- 
dle is 20 inches long, of tough oak, 5 
inches 


end for the hand, 
with a steel bolt 
through cross- 
wise to strength- 
en it. The shaft 
is 11 inches long 
from bottom of 
handle to square 
end, upon which 
is attached the 
knife by two %- 


wide at 


inch bolts. Cut- 
ting length of 
knife is 3% 
inches. It is of 
the very best 
steel. It is hung 


at a peculiar an- 
gle, which gives 
the tool remark- 
able facility in 
cutting brush or 
weeds. I always 
take it in my 
walks about the 
farm and one may follow me by the 
thistles, big weeds, brush, etc, whacked 
off by this tool as I go along. If I 
have to go over a barbed wire fence, 
this tool is used to hold down the 
wire. If a nail needs to be driven into 
something, use it as a hammer. Is a 
root or other specimen to be dug, use 
the blade. The Yankee genius who 
perfected this useful tool is C. O. Bick- 
nell of West Chesterfield, poet, farm- 
er, mechanic, a character whom with 
his nutshell of a shop near a charming 
glen and beautiful canyon, it is a de- 
light to visit—[Herbert Myrick. 





WHACKER 





SPOTTING SLACKER SOILS 


with TheSimplez Soil Testing Ma- 
chine. Every available acre must 
be made to yield toits full capaci- 
ty, if the United States and 
our Allies are to Winthe War. 
Many soils fall short of their 
full production capacity, bee 
causethey areSourorAcid. 
This is overcome in a few 
minutes by testing yoursoil 
with The Simplex Soil Test 
ing Machine, which shows 
the amount of lime, and ae 
ground limestone, soils contain,and if lacking, requires. 

Write for free folder today, and 

begin saving money and labor. 
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What Are Yi 
Lime Spreaders Now" 























SUMMER P 
RECOMMENDED ING 


‘YY MAN 


Its superiority proven by agricultural college tests 
and by actual field tests all over the country, Does 
not winterkill like other varieties. Heaviest yieids, 
Highest in feeding value. Be sure to plant genuing 
Grimm. ificate of genuiness furnished with 
each lot of my seed. Book “How I discovered the 
Grimm Alfalfa” and seed sample free, 
A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa introducer 
Alfalfadale Farm, Exceisior, Minn, 








PURE Unleached HARDWOOD ASHES 


The Best Potash Fertilizer. The Joynt Brand the best 
GENTS WANTED. Correspondence Invited, 
References—The Bank lamilton, Lucknoy, 
Ontario; Duns & Bradstreets Agency ; 
Address JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, 





ey WITH labor so 


scarce and un- 

skilled, you need a seed 
drill that is simple to 
handle. Buy a CROWN 
Drill. Simply move the 
pointer to the amount you 
wish to sow and drive ahead. The 


CROWN sows the right amount and 
at the right depth—its force feed is accu- 
rate. The fertilizer feed even handles WA 












damp goods successfully. 
Write today for 1918 Catalog 
We also make Lime and 
Fertilizer Sowers, Trac- 
tion Sprayers and Wheel- 
barrow Grass Seeders, 
CROWN MFG. CO. 


5 Wayne St., Phelps, N.Y. 














SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 251-H2 Weodsboro, M 





every possible bushel and 
plant with. 

If you are growing small 
an Empire Jr., Hoosier, or 


grain. 


The dealer will show you all 
bearings, attachments, th 


him or write to us, and we wil 


best for you to buy. 


CHICAGO : 
Champion 





Buy the right drill from your local dealer 
who has in stock, or can get for you, the drill best 
suited to your soil and crops. 


the regulation of 
the other things you will want to know. 


tion about the Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky drill that is 


International Harvester 
Clacorporated) 


F USA 
Deering McCormick © Milwaukee 





For Better Grain Crops 


DRILL planting saves seed, gives the crop 

a better start, increases yields, and pro- 
duces grain of better quality than any other 
known method of planting. 
years when every acre of small grain must produce 


These are the 


these are the drills to 


grain, and are not using 
Kentucky drill for plant- 
ing, you are losing money and the world is losing 


about feeds, furrow openers 

uantities, and all 
alk this over with 
1 send you complete informa- 








Company of America 


Osborne 
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Fusarium Wilt of Potato 
4. D. HOUSE, NEW YORK STATE BOTANIST 


Fusarium wilt of potato is a vascu- 
lar disease, and hence not controlled 
py spraying. The disease may be com- 
municated to the lower stems or rcots 
from infected ground, more frequent- 
jy from infected seed tubers. Hence 
rotation sO as not to bring another 
potato crop on the same ground for 
from five to eight years is one pre- 
yentive measure. More important is 
the rejection of all seed tubers which 
show on cutting any brown discolora- 
tion of the tissue beneath the stem 
end of the tuber, which indicates that 








the disease has entered the tuber from 
the diseased stems. Advanced stages 
will show blackish or darkened areas, 
mostly horizontal to the surface of the 
tuber and often some distance down 
in. It is doubtful if the formalin 
treatment of seed tubers will reach 
this. 


It may not be an entirely practical 


matter, but if this disease continues 
to increase 2nd cause the damage that 
its continued increase seems to indi- 


cate, growers of potatoes will have to 
produce their own seed tubers, using 


new, clean soil each year for such 
purposes. Infected tubers, if used 
early, are all right, but after storage, 
the blackened areas mentioned above 
develop and while not evident exter- 
nally make the tuber very unsatisfac- 


tory for table use. 


Fall Lettuce Profitable 


The soil for best results needs to 
be a fertile, heavy loam that has been. 
prepared by deep plowing. Clay soil 
is not so good and is: used only after 
it is well drained and -plenty of humus 
is supplied. This crop is very sensi- 
tive to acid conditions in the _ soil, 


hence it is wise to apply lime to the 
plowed ground. Manure used for let- 
tuce is thoroughly decomposed and 
also harrowed or disked into the soil 
after plowing. 

As lettuce is grown for its foliage, 
manures and fertilizers rich in nitro- 
gen content are essential to its best 
growth. Chicken manure and nitrate 
of soda are very conducive to the.pro- 
duction of lettuce. One of the best 
standard varieties of fall lettuce is 
Big Boston. It may be planted in 
succession every 10 days July 25 to 
August 15. The late maturing fields 
are protected during cold nights un- 
der salt hay or burlap. Light freez- 
ing does not harm the crop. 





Harvesting the Potato Crop 
A. H. DE GRAFF, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N Y¥ 

I dig my potatoes with an elevator 
digger, taking every other row first 
and then going back and digging the 
rest. We pick up in pails and dump 
into crates or two men carry a crate 
between them and pitch into it. With 
two men the latter method is best, 
but when boys or women pick up, or 
only one man is on the job the former 
method is the better. 

These crates may be made in va- 
rious ways, but I have settled on a 


solid end crate 16 inches long, 1 foot 
high and 14 inches wide inside 
measurements as the best. If there is 
no trouble in getting boards 12% 
inches wide for the ends, 16x121!14x13% 
ches would perhaps be better. These 
dimensions are taken because such 
crates hold a bushel level full, allow- 
ng one full crate to be set on another, 
and one crate may be put into an- 
other and a third put over the second, 


economizing space, and keeping empty 
crates from falling off the wagon. 
Two of them go end to end across a 
wagon box. The ends are made of 
*-inch boards and have hand holes. 
bocnaides and bottom are of %x6-inch 
lan 8. Sixes are used for nailing the 
“es and either fours or sixes for the 
rottom. Mine are of basswood and 
‘m that I got out myself, but any soft 
Wood would do. To grade my potatoes 
Trun them over a sorter. 

€ cost of production varies with 


= yield. The cost in 1917, with the 
ather low yield of 100 bushels of 
‘arly potatoes, including small, to the 


vy nnn 





Controlling 
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Enemies 
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acre, was about 60 cents for seconds 
and $1.10 for firsts. With seed at or- 
dinary prices, and with the average 
yield, the cost is about 60 cents for 
early ones and 45 or 50 cents for late 
ones. This includes the cost of 
marketing. : 

In regard to marketing I have found 
it is usually best to market the early 
crop from the lot. The iate ones 
should be sold in the fall for what 
they will bring if the crop is very 
large. If the crop is small it usually 
pays to hold unless prices in the fall 
are very high in relation to the crop. 
One should watch the American Agri- 
culturist crop reports for information 
on this. 





Nicotine Sulphate for Aphids 


Aphids or plant lice suck the juice 
from the leaves of house plants, gar- 
den and field crops, shrubs, fruit and 
other trees, causing the leaves to curl 
up or wither and the plant to deteri- 
orate or die. They multiply most 
rapidly and at this season may ap- 
pear in great numbers on tomato, po- 
tato and other plants and on the ten- 
der young growth of trees and 
Shrubs. Unless checked at once they 
may cause a loss of crop or destroy 
the plants’ entirely. They often 
spread disease from one plant to an- 
other. 

The aphids are small, soft, green or 
pink, sucking insects that infest the 
underside of leaves and the tender 
growth of plants causing discoloration 
and a curling and wilting of the 
leaves. They may be destroyed by a 
spray of 40% nicotine sulphate dilut- 
ed with 700 cr 800 parts of water to 
which dissolved soap is added at the 
rate of two pounds to 0 gallons of 
the spray, the soap causing the spray 
to spread and stick to the leaves. The 
underside of the fdeaves should be 
thoroughly sprayed so as to destroy 
every aphid and prevent an early 
repetition of the outbreak. 

The Ohio station recommends a 
combination of bordeaux (4-4-50), 
arsenate of lead (3 pounds arsenate 
of lead powder or 6 pounds arsenate 
of lead paste to 530 gallons of bor- 
deaux) to which is added two-thirds 
of a pint of nicotine sulphate. This 
spray will kill plant lice, potato 
beetles, flea beetles, blister beetles nd 
will prevent the blight and lead dis- 
eases of potatoes and tomatoes. 


Potato Damage Very Severe 


Reports continue to arrive showing 
unprecedentcd damage to the potato 
crop by drouth, plant lice, early 
blight and wilt disease. Sections of 
New York and southern New England 
are threatened with the annihilation 
of the late crop. 

A grower in Wyoming county, N Y, 
says that no lice have appeared and 
very little blight, although there is 
considerable tip burn. In his opinion 
the hot dry weather hes done more 
to check the crop than have diseases. 
On the other hand, in Suffolk county, 
N Y, a grower says the lice are very 
bad, with someseblight appearing. He 
reports that farmers have found no 
successful means of combating the 
pests. “There will not be more than 
half a crop.” 

In Somerset county, 
writes, there are a large number of 
plant lice on potatoes, with “Some 
early blight reported. “Farmers are 
making a thorough job of spraying 
«ind are holding the pests in check 
somewhat. Conditions were never 
better for blight than at present.” 

In Aroostook county, the great po- 
tato country, a large grower and 
shipper reports no lice to date, which 
was July 27. No blight was reported. 
The farmers are spraying for blight 
and all pests as usual. “The crop is 


Me, a grower 


looking good and coming along in 
fine condition.” 
In Hampden county, Mass, hun- 


dreds of fields have gone down either 
through plant lice, blight, drouth or 
wilt disease. The outlook for a good 
potato crop is most discouraging. 


Wheatless pledges were off on Au- 
gust 1. The food administration 
urges the use of whole wheat flour or 
ouesem flour in preference to white 

our. 





















In every section of the country there is an Cuts 
enormous acreage of good land that would be h 
far more productive if properly drained. through 
Farmers everywhere are wakening up to frost or 
the urgent need for better drainage, The re- hardpan 
sult is a ready-made, highly paying business ° 
waiting for men who will handle the work on A 
@ contract basis with a pron 





wheels give 
. ample support 
; — + On sWampy 
eer ground. Wide 
Pes range of sizes. 
for all needs. 






“A PerfectTrench at One Cut™ 





Traction Ditcher 


This machine has proven remarkably efficient, under all sorts of conditions, and 
hundreds of men all over the country are ing big money with 

You can cut Buckeye ditches in summer, spring, fall and winter. The work is of 
the highest order—clean, perfect ditches, true to grade and ready for tile immediately. 
Here ig one of the hundreds of letters we recieved from Buckeye owners: 

Oakland, California, 

“Gentlemen:—We are operating two of the No. 1 Buckeye Ditching Machines, one 
is a single cylinder and the other a four cylinder machine, Our principal difficulty so far 

m @ shortage of labor and drain tile. 

“With our four cylinder machine we are working in ground condemned all over the 
state as impossible to drain by machine. We undertook the job without any experience 
and are now digging ditches and laying tile at the rate of twenty-five hundred feet per 
day, of nine and one-half hours. The ditches are from 42 to 60 inches deep. The single 
cylinder machine is working in much lighter soil, we consider it a poor day when we dig 
less than thirty-five hundred feet of ditch from 24 to 48 inches deep. 

“From our short experience with Buckeye Ditchers, we can believe anything good 
that is said of them.” WILLIAMS & JOHNSON. 


Our Service Department will show you how to establish a highly profitable ditching 





















business. We collected a lot of valuable facts rr 
on the subject of ditch drainage into a book A SS » 
called “Dollars in Ditches.” Free on request, iT = =I 7 CZ foes 
ion Di iad WA | 
» t \ ‘ on ‘\ \\ 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. Jang ok) ay 






414 Crystal Ave. Findlay, Ohio 
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Grow More Wheat 


The World’s Greatest Breadstuff 


This year’s wheat crop is good but reserves are 
low and the demand is tremendous. Uncle Sam 
is asking his farmers in the Winter Wheat States 
to put in extra acres this Fall. Let’s make the 
United States wheat crop a round billion bushels 
next year. The 


“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 


will help you to do your share “The Coulters Do the Work.” They slice, 
turn, level and pulverize until the soil is as “mellow as fresh ashes.” The 
“ACME” is light draft and has a comfortable spring seat. Our “ACME” 
No. 26 has 4 more coulters than the No. 23 shown here. With it, one 
driver can cover one-third more acreage in the same 
time. “ACME” sizes: 1-horse to 4-horse; ex- 
tension models for the orchard. 






























Send today for our free book, “The ‘ACME’ 
Way to Crops That Pay” and ask for price 
list. Have your dealer show you the “ACME” 
line. If he can’t supply you, we will. 


DUANE H. NASH Inc. 
120 Elm Street, Millington, N. J. 

























“ACME” No. 23. Cuts 634 ft. 











PAYS GOOD PROFITS 


Capacities from 20 
te 40 Bushels Per 


Always Ready 
For Threshing 
When You’re Ready a Hour 


SMALL THRESHE INDEPENDENT 


7 Even with a small acreage of grain, you need this thresher, It will thresh out your grain cleanly, quickly 
andcheaply. Simple in construction and takes up little room. Cylinder 23 inches wide. reshes 20 
to 40 bushels of oats per hour. We would like to tell you more—the advantages to you, and the reason- 
able cost of Gray Line machines, 


tee THRESHERS 


Sizes to fit your requirements at prices you can afford. Weigh light and 













MAKES 
YOu 







stand heavy service. Staunch construction—little repair expense. “A 
wonder for quick, clean work,” users say. Require medium power—ideal 
Throshers, Horse for hilly districts. | Before getting a thresher, get our figures, 
Powers, Saw Machines, 5 Factory: Middletown Springs, Vt. 
Enciioes, coer” A. W.GRAY’S SONS, Inc. sice' Peattney vt 





















The Emblem That Protects the Interests 
of American Agriculturist Subscribers 


ran Pot 
It Represents Positive Buying Insurance— Take Advantage of It. ee, 
When You Write Advertisers state ‘‘] Saw Your Adv. in American Agriculturist’’ 
Also Cut Out and Pin an Emblem to Your Letter. a 
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NEW 
YORK 
STATE 

FAIR 


The 
Big War Fair 
of the East 


Exhibits by Federal 
Government 
U. S. Soldiers in 
Realistic Warfare 


FARM 
TRACTOR 
SHOW 


Forty Acres for 
Demonstrations 
BLOODED HORSES 
and CATTLE 
GRAND CIRCUIT 
RACES 
TWO HORSE SHOWS 
CONCERTS by MILITARY 
BANDS 
You Owe it To YOUR COUNTRY and 
YOURSELF To Attend 


Syracuse 
Sept. 9-14 


Admission 50c. 





"SAVE-A- CELF-FEEDING HAY 
ONE MAN ‘PRESS 
LZ “cred 


—— 
“Sb 


mplete line of ‘*Money-Maker’* 
Distributors everywhere, 


380 Main St. Richmond, Ind, 


cage »f catalog of cx 
Be 1d Motor Presses. 


one Robinson &Co, 


&. TIRES. 


There’s a way to obtain hi righ-erade ares 
et _manofacturers’ prices. wae and we'll 
ten you. Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No eeconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
Shipped prepaid on approval, This eave 
ing on guaranteed quality’ wi ll open 
youreyes. State size tires used 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT co, 


958 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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WERTHAN BAG CO. 
55 Dock St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sraech Othees : Heuston and Masbvilie 
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Seed Corn Storage Houses 
FRANK M,. WHITE 


The lesson of preparedness so thor- 
oughly taught by the early frost of 
last fall has awakened corn growing 
farmers so that no chances of lack of 
seed will be taken this year. Progress- 
ive farmers are already making plans 
for the storage of seed corn from 1918 
crop. Prof Burlison and E. A. White 
of university of Illinois have prepared 
a bulletin on the selection and storage 
of seed corn. Although the selection 
of the corn comes first, really the 
building for storing corn is most es- 
sential at this time. This circular, No 

is now ready for distribution. 

The old practice of hanging seed 
the corncrib or other open 
buildings which offer no protection 
against freezing is a very poor one, 





| heated. It is 


| floor is a 
|} under 
i be used to house two 


| hauling the tractor or 
} time 





this report ef the Illinois ex- 
perts: It is economical but not safe. 
Neither should the practice be con- 
tinned of hanging the seed corn in a 
basement unless ventilation is good. 
The place to store seed corn is in a 
well-ventilated room which can be 
not advisable to store 
corn in sacks or piles. The individual 
ear method is the only safe one to 


says 


; use. 


most corn growers will not 
go to the expense of erecting a 
building, the seed corn house 
be combined with some 
other structure. The most desirable 
combination is a garage and seed 
A building 1x22 feet provides 
room for both. On the first 
place for an automobile, a 
work bench and a stove. By installing 
double doors and putting the bench 
the stairway the building could 
automobiles. It 
ideal place for over- 
auto in winter 


to 90 


Since 
care to 
34 parte 
will have to 


house, 


ample 


would make an 


The second story will hold 75 


OF “M- White 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 

yl department about farm tractors, gas 

pate engines, all farm machinery, farm 

, buildings and plans, drainage, roads 

and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 

label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


bushels corn, depending upon the 
storage system used. Ventilation is 
secured by opening the doors on the 
side. In cool weather these doors are 
closed and the building heated from 
the fire in the stove. The heat passes 
from the first to the second story 
thrdugh openings around the inside of 
the walls. Aside from the service- 
ability of the building its attractive- 
ness ought to appeal to the man 
thinking of building a garage or seed 
storage house. 


Clean Up Around Thresher 


Failure to clean up around the 
threshing machine is the cause of 
wasting a good deal of grain. It is 
very important that all unthreshed 
straw and loose grain that has accu- 
mulated around the feeder be threshed 
just as carefully as is the rest of the 
job. Even under the best care a cer- 
tain amount of unthreshed straw will 
accumulate around the feeder. 

Unless the cylinder is run at the 
proper speed, it is very doubtful if all 
the grain will be separated from the 
straw. Do not crowd the capacity of 
the separator. Cracked grain is due 
to the excessive speed of the cylinder, 
to the cylinder being too close to the 
concaves, or to the grain being re- 
turned in the tailings elevator and 
run through the cylinder repeatedly. 
Proper adjustment of the machine 
prevents cracked grains and a 
from poor separation. 

Do not attempt to set the threshing 
machine level by guess. Use a spirit 
level and see that the machine is level 
in all directions, as a slight difference 
in elevation between the two sides of 
the separator will make the shafts 
run against the bearings on the lower 
side. The result is heating of the bear- 
ing and the working of the grain 
toward the lower side of the separa- 
tor, thereby preventing the cleaning 
mechanism from doing the best work. 


loss 








New Developments in Feed Trade 
{From Page 102.] 
jobbers and retailers for sim- 


sales. 


corded 
ilar 

Furthermore, if the mill sells a car- 
lot consisting partly of flour and part- 
ly of any one or more wheat by- 
product the mill may charge ) 
cents per barrel more on flour and 530 
cents a ton more on feed. As hun- 
dreds of local dealers in feeds in the 
middle and eastern states do not 
handle flour, this is a discrimination 
against them and in favor of dealers 
who handle both flour and feed. But 
this is “a little one’ compared to the 
new condition that, having been 
caused by the government's July 1 
fixing of prices on wheat by-products, 
is ripening fast in the west. 

Western Farmers Absorbing Feeds 

For practically the first time in his- 
tory, the farmers of Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas 
are thoroughly aroused to the value 
of wheat by-products. In those states 
the wholesale price of wheat bran is 
from $4 to $10 per ton less than for 
wheat bran delivered in the middle 
states or New England. This differ- 
ence is due mainly to the higher 
freight rates, for the price at each mill 
is presumed to be upon substantially 
the same basis with due allowance for 
cost of bringing wheat into mill and 
transporting the milled product to 
market. 

The western wheat grower has 
waked up to the fact that since he can 
buy wheat bran in bulk in carload 
lots at 1 to 1% cents per lb and can sell 
his old corn for nearly 8 cents per Ib, 
it pays him handsomely to sell his 
corn and buy wheat by-product. 

Western farmers expect that even 
new corn will sell for 2 cents per Ib 
or more, because the price of corn has 
not been pegged down by the gov- 
ernment, but still enjoys an open 
market the same as do oats, while the 
price of wheat is fixed. Should corn 
continue at high prices, western farm- 
ers will have an overwhelming in- 
ducement to sell it and to buy wheat 
by-products. Some western farmers 
think it will even be better to sell 
heir oats and buy wheat feeds. 

Consequently now that western 
farmers are marketing their wheat, 
many of them insist, not only upon 


getting every last cent of the official 
price for their wheat, but also insist 
that they shall get back all of the 
offal from the grinding of their wheat. 
This method of disposing of the offal 
also is attractive to the mills because 
of the retailers’ or jobbers’ profit 
thereon which the mill gets. 


Threefold New Conditions 


But this new situation since July 1, 
now threatens to make the feedstuffs 
famine more or less permanent 
throughout the middle states. The ut- 
terly new conditions cited conspire to 
make western feeders consume much, 
if not all, of the surplus of wheat by- 
products which in former years the 
west shipped so freely to the east. 
As comparatively few farmers from 
Ohio eastward have this season raised 
all the grain needed to feed their 
stock, in depending upon pboughten 
feeds they now face threefold dangers: 

1. The west may consume so much 
of its wheat by-product that only a lim- 
ited proportion may get east. 

2. As the price of all grains and of 
their by-products is so much lower west 
than east, it may be possible to produce 
meats and dairy products in the 
much more cheaply than in the east that 
even the added freight on these finished 
products will enable them to undersell 
the farmer in the middle states, 

3. Should the new crop of corn and 
oats command a high price in the west. 
and thus cost dearly to the eastern feed- 
er who may be unable to obtain cheap 
wheat by-product, the eastern farmer 
will be placed at a still further disad- 
vantage this autumn and winter. 


So long as western farmers can sell 
their corn and oats high and buy 
wheat feeds low, they are going to do 
it. So long as western mills can make 
more money with less bother by cater- 
ing to that trade, instead of shipping 
their by-product to the east as in 
former years, the mills will do so. 

To be sure we here in the middle 
States can protect ourselves another 
year by raising our own grains, but 
that won’t help us during the ensuing 
12 months. 


The Only Remedy 


is for the United States food adminis- 
tration to apportion the supply of 
wheat by-product so that each section 
of the United States shall receive its 


{To Page 108.] 


Unadilla Silos 
Ready to Ship! 


You can be sure of your new silo 
fore the corn harvest, if you order a 
Unadilla. The Unadilla factory : 
the largest in the East; centra rally lo. 
cated to facilitate shipping ; a 
stocked with the best materials iq 
Spruce, White Pine and Oregon re 
to be rapidly made up into 
worthy Unadilla Silos of any size, 


Before Prices Advance 


again this season, and they 
must be pn ey before Fal, a’ 
tect your milk and meat i 
a Unadilla Silo. — 
Corn Silage 
best defense cnn 
> soaring grain prices, 
























































Was your Silo really full when 
you began winter feeding? The 
average Silo when filled in a 
hurried fashion settles about 
one-fourth. If you’d like to 
know how the upper fourth of 
Your Silo can be made to pay 
$75 to $150 yearly, extra, write 
for our 1918 catalogue to-day— 
it’s free for the asking. 


PAPEC MACHINE CQ, 


111 Main Street, 
Shortsville, New York 


- 








A good-looking, tight- am 

* and convenient silo that can 

* blow over is what you te 
you buy a 


Green Mountain 


SILO 


Creosoted staves, safe- 
doors, extra heavy hoo 
scientific guy-wire =e 























$ 
wa The catamcny PACKAGE MFG, a 
3 West St., Rutland, ft. 























SAVE MONEY 


SILO A buying NOW 


is bard to and price is climbing 
Liberal Cash dl Early Shipment Cis 
counts. Take m0 chances on 
late deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
this year. Adjustable door 


= 








frame with ladder combined. 

Five- foot ——_ Roof makes 

silo with less expense. 

Window Free. 

Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 

Save ro Now. 
LOBE SILO CO. 























6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 






































Write today and get 
this wonderful book 
about silage and dairy 
profit. Tellswhy Harder 
Silos are big money earn- 
ers. Send postal now to 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Box 13 Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy to use: efficient; economical; kills 
parasites; prevents disease. 
Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















Highest prices 
Write asl CoM Geleeasy 


today for new — B XEN 


advanced pricés 


We pay the freight as 


Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, 
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Interstate Milk Prices 


The schedule of prices for milk in 


the territory of the Interstate milk 
producers’ association as shown below 
is now in effect and to continue until 
market conditions warrant a change. 

The prices are approved by Dr C. L. 
King of the Pennsylvania food admin- 


istration. The price is on basis of 3% 
putter fat with + cents for each 0.1 
point of butter fat above this test. 
MILEAGE AND RATES NET 
Freight rates 
46 qts, 115% of 


40 qt freight 
plus 30 tax 


Price per 
100 Ibs 3% 


5 5s | Se | 











like 131 “ 13s 5 
sad 3s 4 
me ai io “4 252 
” Wi“ 180 see. 42 2.51 
* 100 24 2 
* 1 200 ft. cad 349 
201 “* 210 ee 45 2.48 
= re eee 247 
s 31 © 240 coca :473 2.46 
7 ot ee TS 44 
{ 261“ 270 497 2:44 
me? 2 503 2.43 
| 281 2 508 2.42 
; 291 * 3 521 2.41 
‘ - 
Protein for Hens 
‘ Poultrymen who wish to produce a 
' Maximum number of eggs economi- 
cally during the summer and fall 
, months should supply their hens with 
aration carrying a liberal amount of 
protein according to results secured 
- in feeding tests at the Ohio station. 
ois Hens getting a ration containing 138% 
of meat scrap produced almost 50% 
more eggs than those getting but 2%, 
during a period from July 1 to Octo- 
ber 1. 
Skim milk or buttermilk may be 


used to supply protein for laying hens 
if fed in sufficient ,quantities to give 
the hens all they will drink. Ifa suf- 
ficient amount of buttermilk or skim 
milk it not available tankage or meat 
strap even though high in price may 
be profitably used. 


ESE 


Pasture for Autumn Months 
IYMAN CRANE, ST LAWRENCE CO, N Y 
I have been asked several times 


What I would suggest to use as feed 
i the fall when everything else is 
ued. For September and October 


feeding, I know of nothing better than 
timothy and clover. All the pasture 
land that had been burnt over in the 
spring and on which the brush had 


been cut off should be seeded to tim- 
othy and clover. This is certainly 
Sweet feed, and especially on low 





stound way up until cold weather has 
arrived. 


For earlier feeding, rape may be 


en Of course it is too late for rape 
~ a or barley now, but rape seeded 
bu © oats or barley field or even 
ckwheat, three or four pounds to 
® acre, makes ideal feed for late 





summer and fall pasture. Such a crop 
ore @ large amount of feed and is 
— to good clover for producing 
ilk, pork and poultry. One of my 












Horseless Mower Cutting Alfalfa 


neighbors seeded last year on July 15 
some buckwheat and got 10 bags of 
grain out of a load on an acre. Any 
farmer can have a patch of rape. The 
seed costs little per pound; not over 
three to five pounds are needed to the 
acre and after a few weeks it is ready 
to use. 


Sell Cockerels at Two Pounds 

Farmers or poultrymen will find it 
more profitable to market young cock- 
erels when they reach a weight of 
two pounds rather than to feed the 
birds until late fall or early winter, 


according to results secured in feed- 
ing tests at the Ohio station. The ex- 
periments show that at least 10 


pounds of grain must be fed to pro- 
duce a pound of gain and it is doubt- 
ful whether grain should be utilized 
for meat production through poultry. 

On the average the feed necessary 
to grow the birds to maturity will 
cost 4 cents a pound; thus unless the 
poultry producer has a special market 
for the heavier birds the price secured 
next fall may not pay for the feed 
given the fowls. Your cockerels mar- 
keted now as broilers generally bring 
an attractive price; then the flock 
may at once be fed with a view of 
developing winter egg producers, the 
poultry specialists point out. 


Value of Potatoes for Hogs 
Cc. W. B. 

Please give me the value of cooked or 
raw potatoes for feeding swine as com- 
pared with corn meal at $4.25 for 100 
pounds.—[W. D. R. 

At the Ww isconsin station potatoes 
were cooked in an open kettle, using 
as little water as possible and corn- 
meal added to form a thick mush. 
This combination was fed to the pigs, 
who ate it with great relish. Corn- 
meal with water was fed to a second 
lot for comparison. 

The pigs fed the cornmeal alone 
used 440 pounds of cornmeal to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain. The other 
lot, fed cornmeal and cooked pota- 
toes, used 262 pounds of cornmeal, 
with 780 pounds of potatoes, weighed 
before cooking, to produce 100 
pounds of gain. From this we learn 
that 780 pounds of potatoes when fed 
to pigs after the potatoes were cooked 
affected a saving of 178 pounds of 
cornmeal. Thus 442 pounds of pota- 
toes took the place of 100 pounds of 
cornmeal. This gives you the value 
at once oot potatoes when cornmeal 
costs $4.25 a hundred. 

In another experiment with cooked 
potatoes 400 pounds cooked were 
equal to 100 pounds mixed grains for 
swine. When potatoes are fed to 
pigs they should be cooked and fed 
with other concentrates. 


Nitrate of Soda—Only 75,000 tons 
were imported by the government 
last spring and this summer direct 


from Chile. About 40,000 more tons 
have beeh bought in Chile by our 
government and await shipment. 


Whether it will get here in time for 
use by farmers the coming spring, or 
whether if it does arrive it will be 
taken for military purposes, remains 
to be seen. This is the result thus 
far of the $10,000,000 provided for 
the purpose by congress a year ago. 


Hazel Nuts promise a big crop, for 
which there probably will be a good 
market. Chestnuts will be scarcer 
than ever at high prices, owing to 
almost total destruction of the trees 
by blight. 
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HOG MEAL 
Up Pork Production 


quickly you want to fatten 

your hogs while they are growing—have them 
oo for market at 200 or 250 pounds when six 
months old. You can’t do it with corn alone; 
you can’t do it profitabl 
age, nor with any combination of ordinary grains 
alone. High authoritities have proved this. 


113 Lbs.Gain perHog in 42 Days 


An average gain of 2 to 2} pounds per day is an ordinary ex- 


complete and gconeunions pork-making ration. 


ealth, palatability. and to aid the digestion. Besides 


r ~ pas Bae Doe k and wo literature on other Sucrene 
his ot uable. 


~~ American Milling Company 


Peoria, Ill. 
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Fighting Men 






y with corn and tank- 


Get This FREE BOOK 


On care and scientific 
feeding of pigs and hogs. 
Reliable information, in- 
dispensable to successful 
hog raising. Tells about 
diseases of hogs — pre- 
vention and cure, 


og Meal Record 


scientifically prepared, 


and fattening hog 
our and Pure Cane 
these two highly important health 
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me pom soprne. promoting ingredients Sucrene Hog tes! contains Alfalfa Meal, Corn Fee , Corn 
ers’ ed Grains an Solubles, pangees MeaJ, Corn erm | Meal, Palm Kernel Meal, and small 
peneuntegen4 cium Carbonate an s H 
jucrene 
No Corn or Tankage Needed §; Meal is the Please send me illustrated literature 
most perfect feed ever peoduced--mnabes, more pork per on feeds checked below: (30) 
dollar of feed money; better quality , igger. ho; ss Sucrene Dairy Feed 
ar noathieg hogs; =e selli ogs. Dairy Fes 
Wife or slopped. ‘or results keep it Epo your Ge Sucrene H Mee} 
oll the time in at feeders. Sucrene P. Poultry 
Try it. Order a ton from your dealer. If he can not Amco Fat outs M om steers) 
Send the coupon or post Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 
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co’ MILKING MACHINES 


Glearand Clean = =B-K keeps tubes and cups sweet 
eaeWater = clean. ‘7 an ——— r 
bacteria. Is mnot taint 
mik. BK codes aubee arts last longer 
—cannot harm metal. and recom: 
mended ilking Machine Manufacturers 


by 
for years. Cheapest in actual use— 


under guarantee. today—end sour 

milk troubles. Send us your order and you 
dealer's name. Send for dairy bulletins and 
“rial offer.” 


General Laboratories— Madison, Wis. 
2636 So, Dickinese St 


CBR BK SR DK BK DK BK DK DK BK DK Bk 











It Pays Farmers and Others 


Who have horses shod to insist that the 
blacksmith use Capewell Nails. Better wear- 
ing, better holding, better hoof protection 
when shoes are put on with 

pewell Nails. The world’s 
best nails at a fair price— 
not the cheapest regard. 
less of quality. It will pay \HEAD 
you to have the best. 















STOPS 


RBIN 
ABSO . LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a 

bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F.. 379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NAH TOEITES ETON 


PER ABB INDIGESTION COMPOUND 
Cures Heaves by correcting ee 
cause—Indigestion. Pri 
Colic, Staggers,etc. Beat ‘Geue 
ditioner and Worm £x- 

ller. 26 yearssale. Three 
arge cans guarantecdte 
cure Heaves or money refunded. The 

Ist or 2nd can often cures. §.60 and §1.10 per can at dealers’ 

or prepaid by parce! post. Booklet free. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Toledo. Ohio 

















United States Government for 


our own crop is secured. 
The Allied Armies must be fed and 


respond to this appeal will get a 


return to the United States. 
routes, may be had from the 





Help Save the Canadian Crops 


When Our Own Harvest Requirements Are Completed 


United States Help Badly Needed 
Harvest Hands Wanted 


Military demands from a limited population have made such a scarcity of 
farm help in Canada that the appeal of the Canadian Government to the 


Help to Harvest the Canadian Grain Crop of 1918 


Meets with a request for all available assistance to go forward as soon as 


bit of the crop of the Continent—American and Canadian. 


Warm Welcome, Good Wages, Good Board 
and Find Comfortable Homes 


A card entitling the holder toa rate of one cent per mile from Canadian 
Boundary Points to destination and return will be given to all Harvest 
Applicants. Every facility will be afforded for admission into Canada and 
Information as to wages, railway rates and 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Branches in all large cities of the U. S. 








therefore it .s necessary to save every 
Those who 
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| —— TL Points upon which information is wanted will be 
2 2 Pade plain in subsequent issues upon request. 
| a Mills That Make Wheat Flour and Its} JEZsUK MERS EXC HANGF 
By-Products “ay 4 
a o Hundreds of letters ask us for names of western : ve = = & ia ‘ 
3 2 mills that are shipping flour and feed to the east. i 
= = O] I iI | ler la = Few of them are suipping east as yet, for reasons 
3 = = stated abore. Here are some addresses, but unless 
2 = the government compels them to ship east they may Where our readers can find a quick marke 
= e 3 prefer to sell in their nearby market, or te the farmers anvtinng ant eoeruth w that any Sarmer or he, 
= 3 = who furnish them wheat: ay wish to sei!, buy, rent or erche: 
= | Ti I | | ire In Minnesota: New Prague flouring mills of New FF onurt ino help or finding work. or 
= Prague, Red Wing milling company of Red Wing, 
= Pillsbury our mils. Washburn-Crosby, Blaisdell Six Cents a Word 
milling company, uthwestern consolidated milling 
company, Gould grain company, Century aatiiing com Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
4 pany, Barber willing company and Russell iller ; . 
; Sevens ei of Miincasahae’ gic eile ot | |. ZBI DECARTMENT. is one of te mu : 
2 poy S - a ee ee ee a of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
4 oe states: Larabee flour mills of Hutchinson, gray an a ° — sell or exchange, i 
- . ° rac > +4 ‘an, Robinhood mills of Montreal, Lake of the Woods RESS must be counted a 
Settles with Harvester Company New Developments in Feed Trade x3), Fees real United geal gmers | | the advertisement, and each initial or outt,ot 
gr qos & nun. 
¢ 7 . . - . > . . > 2 of Winnipeg. Empire flour mills of 8t Thomas, ber counts as one word. Cash must accom. 1 
After being in the federal courts {From Page 106.] Ontario, Western county Sour mills of Toronto, pany eaeh order, and advertisen nent must have 
six years » goverr ent sult against air :e. n its 7 ” ‘ational milling company of edo, Northwest ele- address on, as wo cannot forward re plie 
six years, the government sult against fair quota based upon its*pre-war con- yator and milling company of Toledo, Mennel milling to this office. oo 1 
the International harvester company, sumption. company of Toledo, Sparks milling company of Terre COPY must be reccived Friday to 
looki toward its dissolut has Haute, Ind, Highland milling company of Highland, of the follo uarantes 
ooking toward i issolution, has - . Ill, Eehart milling company of Chicago, Tiedmann ees. Se ee —- wae © ck. Adver- ‘ 
been settled during the past few Fix Prices for All Grains and Feeds? _ 5, jing — of. ore Ill, Quaker oats com-  ———— Be ~My yh ALL" enn t~ ! 
days. The government and the har- Farmers from Ohio eastward sell oy A ae coring milling company of will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKEE ( 
vester company have come to an practically all of the wheat they grow. vile. Ind, Aeme Evans company of _—" po ae La — TEER oF, display ot aay ] 
, a > P : ; ; ngi r P » s 
agreement whereby the company's _ e i ine —_ insist — getting is — a ee ae ae —_ ci, making a small adv as noticeable as - i 
appeal to the supreme court is to be pack a 16 Offa from their OWD  Pincoff company. Webster building, Chicago, Richard- 
po ahtentie che prince a ieneen wheat. son Drothers, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Jesse C. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
of some of its property and therefore Most of our middle states farmers * a ioe bot a street, New York 15 Be ame ar wee City | 
eeemnh seiateniinlie — : , ~ =e feed nearly all of the corn and oats city. or Buffalo: Cataract City mil'ing company of : 
econ stantially reduce “e@. they produce. In addition to that, our Nira Palls, Federal milling company of Lockport, : 
: — ahep liv broug ’ it~ . —s a ad : : N Y. George Urban milling company of Buffalo, a 
Suit was originally brought in Min- farmers buy vast quantities of the by- Niacirs Falls milling company of Buffalo, Quaker LIVE STOCK a 


nesota in 1912, the charge a combi- products of wheat and other grains, City tour mills of Philadelphia, Listman milling ania emel ss 
npany of La Crosse, Bast Fogarty of Des Moines, SHEEP AND LAMBS for sale. R duc ing jet oy 
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nation in restraint of trade, chiefly on also other mixtures of feedstuffs and {/™ ! ) 
, : . Maney ul company of Omaha, Rea-Patterson of | Twenty Shror > ¢ 
the grounds of great size and in- ©f concentrates. Therefore they want (orsville. Ran. J. F. Imbs of “St Louis, Kansas lambs, $20 ‘cach. HARRISON: DUBOIS.’ BD 
herent power The effect of the = . —a . . meme — pos- ste Ca Wichita, BE I. Bailey of 415 The Arcade, | Junction, N Y. onore : 
nation § ' ‘ _ sible the mi y-product from any — : | 
bart nt a oy Pc claimed be the - - and all kinds of western graim. As the Makcrs or Wholesalers of Proprietary ane = ae ie rg Ay eae 
partment = just e to sustain — western farmer so generally sells his leeds ORCHARDDALE FARM, Alfred Station, N breeding » 
contention of the government in the corn, oats and other grains, he wants Chapin & Co, Dept U, Chicago, Ajax flakes. Uni- = 
nge-c j “] suit , ' e ent } , ye eam § corn dairy ration; Charles M. Cox company of Boston ALE—Registered Guernsey bull calf. JOSEP 
a rg , rit. deca - com wea — Spey BS — its hands off {Vitiimoro feeds: Ubico milling company of Boston, KENNEL. Atglen, Pa. q 
dissolutio oO the company ts oO eC- al Ss soar. Union grains; Corn products refining company 0 
quired, two of its big plants, that at Will this thing reach such @ point New York oity, Buffalo brand Senta: CRovertent —* one ; en PIGS. LONE PINES a 
c e fi la ‘ ‘ d : al ts Y as to require a fixed price for all ra J company 7 uffalo, 3 wer ~awcer stoc 
Springfield, O, and at Auburn, N ; , foods; Continental cereal company of Peoria, Il, 
ami b ld he « ; + strains and all the by-products there-  Coutinental grains; International sugar feed company SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK a 
are to eo sold. re sovernment or as well as their distribution under ©f, Minneapolis, International dairy feed; American t 
gives the company until one year yy : “ 1? milling company of Peoria, Sucrene dairy feeds; Atlas 
‘ m ‘ } feclar i government control? feed and milling company of Peoria, Atlas distillers’ STRAWBERRY PLANTS ¢ for August and fall 
after peace has yeeen deciarer to grains; Quaker oats company of Chicago, Schumacher | planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit ih 
curry out the terms of the agree- The Railroad Situation feed; Sheffield-King milling company of Minneapolis, | next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, Ne 
‘ Gold Mine dairy feed; Larrowe milling company of | currant, grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs for fall. 
ment. also is dubious. War material has D*troit. Larrowe beet pulp dried feed; F. W. Brode Catalog free, HARRY L, SQUIRES, Good Growd tx 
This in substance rovides as fol- . . ie and company of Memphis, cottonseed meal; Ferger| N ¥. Ka 
: : ‘ p as c the right of way, then human food, grain company of Cincinnati, Nutritia stock feeds; | -— os 
lows: The harvester company to dis- then fuel, and then only do feeds Blatchford calf meal of Waukegan, Ill, Bartlett com- ASPARAGUS ROOTS, three years old, for summa 
pose of the harvesting machinery for live stock have priority upon gov- cian, ao Wich Cc * fae i $1.75. hundred, $8 Aa (G7 HARRY or 
Sleraw Ve i ‘os ~ +e 4 . ep 
lines known under the trade names €rment operated railways. eaning Vu & oss Bw SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. co 
nN cee : , io} The fuel situation may be worse th The transition from the high prices heretofore in | + “ 
of Osborn, Milwaukee and Champion, coming winter than it ae. la -_ ° vogue to the low prices for new crop wheat feeds HID tre 
the trade names and all patterns, yet - . yaaa Ss an- evidently will be somewhat: gradual. If your dealer ES los 
P tne. Sl prints and equipment —, min traffic may be badly has got in stock or under contract old crop wheat Pee tic 
rawings, blue mS Al == crippled. bran, to be delivered within the week or month, that : 
vsed in the manufacture of these will cost him $40 to $60 a ton, not even Uncle Sam LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf m 
° = 0 yin pe 2 t crifie t th skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on req y 
Meee These are te be sold te count What to Do Now is oo ear to aecrt on July 22, | CROSBY FRISLAN FUR CO. Rochester, NY, ps 
i > ane inde < o ° 7 — — 918, applicable te ew crop. In such cases, also, 
responsible and independent manu The only safe way to insure an ade- [P'S doubeful if the government will sustain a dealer DOGS £0 
facturer of agricultural implements, quate supply of boughten feeds in our in refusing to accept a car of old crop whet feed ste 
¥ ‘ ‘ester . , ‘fe j st: ‘ ~ A j contracted for at more than the price fixed for new — 
The harve ter comp ny in connec ag yh. a aoe a season crop feed. But it is how up ‘othe wholesaler, jobber, A FEW OF MY FAMOUS BREED of farm dog 10 
tion with this is to dispose of its 43 for farmers an dealers to order in jetailer and consumer to see to it that all their orders | and pups now ready to ship, ARTHUR GILSON 
Pane ; fr iat every ton of it they can possibl et now and hereafter for wheat by-products are at | Madrid Sprin ) 
plants in entirety located at Spring- *. 2 - *. P y & - RY yo prings, N Y. in: 
ield. O . Aubere. MY. Beat hold of for either immediate or fu- S2¥et™mument prices aut terms. ~ = st 
field, O, and / uburn, a esin= ture delivery. The government real- : : MACHINERY fo 
ning December Sl, 1919, the har- jzes this fact by its new regulations, On Tobaco Ration—As hinted the FOR 8: ° sk 
vester company is prohibited from allowing a dealer on November 1 to Chances are America will go on a to- TOR, SALB-12-25, san or Kerosene ™ _ tract, Cl 
having more than one representative have on hand as much as 120 days’ bacco ration hag a ym The a7 N x. actin: to 
: + —T » a “5 ‘ 2 > , ‘ gS < sol- 
in any city or town in the United supply of feed, but this must be re- demands made by our allies and Ss P 
States for the sale of agricultural duced to t# days by February 1, and diers is given as a reason by the war STANCHIONS ca 
to lement it must be sold on basis of govern- industries board which has been con- pa 
umplements ment prices and terms. ducting an investigation ge ome to nC BUME'S STANCHIOND are guaranteed to pleas la 
the matter. It is estimated that ap- e purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in Le 
Diminishing Interest in meye Bankers and the Feed Trade proximately two-thirds of the leaf to- | M4 Pibeng Sable, they aro right. | Send for bookie op 
. ‘ se ° 17 E * ~ iaciieasb ate 
-_ ¢ a: Siecle wnat Wes n Some dealers compl: , bacco raised in this country in lt 
The hop industry has n¢ . me 63 oe — ee will be available for American manu- ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit a — 
a more uncertain state. Many large tightness of money, and the reduced p mao he crop last year is placed | be Secured in the stable by equipping your —~- sh 
mawern. 1 ce oad . out of recent margin of profit the government now f2cturers. The crop last year 1s place this stanchion. Send for booklet ROY BROS. Bast 64 
eres are eee Se ea allows on feed, makes it impossible 2t 1,196,000,000 pounds, of which 340,- | Bamet, Vt. ch 
years, particularly in New York, but . , . in e ‘ 000,000 pounds were available for ex- anemone 
' ; . for them to order in even as much as , I : : @ 
also including some on the Pacife usual, provided they can get the stuff Port to our allies. Tobacco used by 
coast. Recent advice to American at all. the military forces in England, France hi 
Asriculturist from  variou sources A grave duty rests upon the banks and Italy amounts to approximately ~~ 
marshal in array further testimony in each of our rur: 2 counties to meet 159,000,000 pounds annually, according A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees he 
along this line Providing climatic this new danger. Each bank should to the we ™ — and France on farms or In homes 
conditions continue favorable, there loan freely to dealers or farmers for each allot 0" of their entire con- MAL - 
will be a fairly generous crop in "18, the purchase of any or all kinds of sumption to the army and meee A E HELP WANTED 
. os] re ft feeds sucl es as x Italy allows its military forces 40%. = : 
particularly in Wash, Ore and Cal. f ds. Such notes as the banks ) : ‘ THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT w LA 
° 4 ‘ - nt ka ror i . P " ‘ . . ¢ y. 4 war jobs ope ; 
But here in N Y growers in recen t ke Bn this purpose are the The —— a a Se to farmers, men, women, 18 oF over, $100 mous 8 
years have become discouraged. Prices “ery C 10icest of agricultural paper. consumption as_ fo OWS: | aly << | easy work; experience unnecessary. List positions — 
1 down some years ago to 8 and Each bank can rediscount such paper pounds, I rance 514 pounds, Great Brit- Son eg eT FBANKLLN INSTITUTE Ca 
10c p lb and even though they recov- only within six*months of maturity at ain 4 pounds, UL nited States 7% Ron aoe i 
ercd to sky high proportions the last the federal reserve bank of whichit is pounds. England, France and Italy nator fine country estate where the bet Nes 
two or three seasons growers are dis- ® member. The discount rate now is are now chiefly dependent upon im- pA ugg lg — a = | Bee 
sat ed over the general situation. only 412% per annum. Before the ports from the U po se States as their | milkers and two ishorere, Only reliable, experienced Tol 
e very latest development is the Paper becomes due the dealer will shipments from other tobacco-grow- | meu need apply. end your application to’ Min 
determination of the federal author- have sold the feed and_ gotten his ing countries have been reduced ma- ELMS,” 710 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N ¥. . 
ities to restrict the production of beer money, | or the stock will have con- terially through lack of shipping abil- SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE ms 
the coming year a plump 50%. Such sumed it and the farmer will be able ity to import from Turkey and Bul- hes 
action directly affects the consumption tO Pay for it. The federal reserve sys- garia. A PRIZB OF A MAN for anyone who wants § = 
not only of hops, but of barley, which tem was created to relieve just suck a competent manager for not too large a farm or & 
goes so largely into malt. In fact @mergencies as this. In the Ct valley sales of new crop | tts Ray | Saithfel. honest, clever wn oe 
Athi he past few , amines leaf are reported already at 40 to 55c bad a So oo Se ee di: 
within the pa few days prominent _ ‘ - . no bad habits, beyond draft age. I don’t want 
shareholders in the American malting Wheat By-Product Tidbits per pound through in the bundle de- let him go. Dut he needs a house for his family sit 
. r a farm near high : eres 
company have taken steps to bring Fred J. Lingham ts chief of the flour milling seo- livered, with a tendency still higher. | 3,50 2 yon wast such ® man. write quid ve 


. { 3 month, 
about the immediate liquidation of {{0% ¢ymal division. United Grates food sduinistre- Some well informed believe crops] pMPLOYER, care American Agriculturist, New York 
4 : . ashington, ye is t 
th great corporation. This is di- with carrying out the government’s orders a8 05 baleen containing a large proportion of cigar | city. 
rec‘ly due, according to their state- of wheat flour and wheat by-products. He ts the Wrappers Ww ill sell later as high as $1 
4 man to write to at WashMgton if you have any dif- a pound. 





AGENTS WANTED 


me it, te the — ased demand for culty in gotting wheat by-products upon the prices quecinnnmsietmneceemn 
mait under the prohibition movement; and terms which th vernment si shall - ~ 
the difficulty in at rating the plant ag Scene eogey sg ain i Tathesl Tee Gen See a ney selling our hi n’ grade fruit ‘oot 
a oe 5 wea dhe If that vartment fails to adjust your complain . F: Salina, K - ag os p Ben om ~ = 
the business is not considered essen- send all Sone Pgs Ba .. pA ~ 9 -, just been — a 1 ny a ornamental trees, " Write for - 
tin! to the war: to the fluctuatine we will see what can be done It is going to tracting much attention, ¢ NS | ticulars. FRUIT GROWERS’ NURSERIES Box Ad 
prices of barley, including its rela. *m fine, and lots of work all slong the line, to exhibiting nearly 1000 tractors and | Newark, New York state. 
tively high level. No aE res a eat produsts from the west, and still more to many of these put through their ——_ 
vel gh lieve No quotations can ge the stuff at government prices and terms, ac “he d bef I 
Some farmers think that manufacturers of proprie Paces on trial groun efore thou- 


‘OUR REAL ESTATE: MARKET 


e named o PW p prices for t 
} t — Sew nop Sic be: yp lmene tary feeds are gobbling wheat by-producta Not sa sands of farmers. Results of the 
: : ee aaa Those good, people are having their troubles, tos various tests made are still to be given 





"17 hops at New York are 38 @44c Since May 2 they have been forbidden to buy or use : 
lb, with Pacific coast hops 214 24c. - fee Gen tae seasonal pre-war supply of wheag OUt by the manufacturers; these Were | where the readers of American Agriculturist may be 
by- products, “en tei & — on power developed at the belt, also sell, rent, or exchange thelr farms, farm lands. 
‘ - —~ ouring at the draw bar and the fuel required other real estate 


Notes from Hop Genwers , neatess you, Wf these be che im Sour vende é 
has an official notice of the prices at which te for plowing two acres. The show dif- YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich Tands wt 


Hop acreage in thes parts about . s : 
T sell its flour and feed. Ask it to show you fered this year from those earlier held, | businesg opportunities offer you independence Ry 
irrigated lands = 0 


Y 
I 
as last year and crop outl ook at pres- that notice, so you won't be stung. If it refuses, 1 
ce ye ( " ands $11 t 
ent is fine.—IA. E. 8., Bristol Center, oF Says it “has no such notice, write flour milling first ina general improv ement of the Saas’ san = oe $2000 loan in improvements. # 
‘ food administration, Washington, D C, te tractor, second a willingness on the] ready-made farms. ‘Loan of live stock. Taxes C4 
* impr 



















































Ontario Co, N Y hott 7, 
, . ~th it and yourself this information ‘ ‘ ‘ . ay re > ren or 
Hop acreage reduced about a half In ing your wheat to your local mill, or to any part of the manufacturers : to have + a ngpeBhoen: yh Ed, BAe * a markets 
am last year; yards look good.—[D. ivr Ou re of th : 4 ‘fa a — to you their machines tested by disiaterested | churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excelet ce 
. , ° 3 sure ¢ iat mu eed anyho ein s. e—e Speci 
> as Coble skill, N Y. “We n’t get any kind of feed at any price, engineer seekers fare certificates Write ‘he fice booklets. 
either now or for future delivery.” ‘Our desler says ALLAN CAMBER Superi dent Or 
ie = iy i rs A a ie —* hotles , of ——— The federal farm loan board at] Branch, Canadian Pacifio 1 Hallway, B17 Ni ci 
>; ices yur e2 ! * : *, n 
Yellow Newtown or Albemarle Pip- PES ciimers to American Agricuiturist. One Ver Washington, acting under law, has or- | Calssry. Alberta 0 
pin apples are g srown commercially al- 1 farmer can't get feed at $70 or $80 ® ton dered that no land bank may make a LET US MAIL YOU description and prices of 100 in 
most exclusively in four states, Cali- | What, price has been fixed for oo food. st loan on a farm upon which there is | farms for sale in south You pay ho comms ve 
taty ron Ta chine . - heal, Teex ™m oats, ye or ey, linseer ‘ m a aie ¥ 5 Cs 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Vir- Cottonseed meal, or other concentrates, or proprietary lO farmhouse. The only exception | Pinot ten TARMBES BA co 
ginia. Georgia peach crop of 1918 is 1 tbe None oo 7 , 4 the food administration to this is where the loan is for the : a eae ily 
among the large on record: Oo These items, th the long story above and what ae ant ‘ ane y . Soil “ 
mong the largest on reco d; the crop tan’ “Agrioulturist ‘already hos printed answer PUTPose of erecting a homestead upon | ,,ONE HUNDRED ACBB FARM for ails. ious pes 
scanty in n. tue ‘many letters received from subscribers. Any oth the land NJ. . - ar 
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Take Over Packing Industry 


Sweeping Arraignment of Big Five by Federal Trade 
Commission—It Asks Government to Run the Business 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A strong case is made out against the packers’ combine by the federal 
trade commission’s report published last week. The packers’ reply will be 


awaited with keen interest. 


The commission recommends 


nothing less 


than that the whole meat packing industry be taken over by the govern- 
ment, be owned and operated by government through the railroad admin- 


istration. 


The plan urged reads prettily, but can it be carried out so as to pay 


producers more, yet furnish food at lower prices to consumers? 
disease? 


remedy prove worse than the 
the gigantic problems involved? 
Neither producers nor 


consumers will 


Will the 


Is there any other solution to 


submit to any such wholesale 


advances in packing wages and prices as followed government operation of 


railways. Uncle Sam may be 


in danger of 


biting off more than he can 


chew, unless he first masticates and digests the many big jobs he already 


has tackled. 


ty first. 
Conditions Exposed 








Basing its statement upon a great volume of evi- 
gence examined, much of it take. from the confi- 
tial files of the packing companies, the federal 


mmission’s report says the power of the five 
g mpanies—Swift, Armour, Morris, Wilson, 
“has been and is being unfairly and illegally 


Jenti 
wad 


live stock markets. 

t tate and international supplies of food. 
trol the prices of dressed meats and other foods. 
Defraud both the producers of food and consumers. 
Crush effective competition. 

Secu special privileges from railroads, 
sompanies and municipalities, and profiteer. 








stockyard 


Reorganization of live stock an dmilk production and distribu- 
tion must come, but let’s not jump from the fry 
On the other hand, reform should not be delayed unwisely. 


frying pan into the fire. Safe- 


They also dominate in South America, Australia, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
Canada. 

Remedy Urged by Commission 


1. Government to acquire and operate as a monopoly 
all rolling stock used in transporting animals and 
meat. 


2. Also all stockyards, to be run 
Competitive markets, 


as open and 
with uniform changes. 

3. Also branch houses, cold storage plants, eto, to 
be run as public markets. Government to establish 
terminal warelicuses in all leading cities, open to all 
upon fair clarges. 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPABED WITIT ONE YEAB AGO 








100 Ibe -—Cattle—, ——Hogs—, -——Sheep—, 
- {918 1917 1918 1917 





1918 1917 
PALO seveee 18.50 $13.50 $19.90 $17.00 $14.00 $11.00 
} a a 00st oe 13.75 21.00 17.25 12.50 10.25 
Buffalo ....06 17.90 13.75 21.00 17.80 13.75 10.75 
Pittsburgh .... 18.00 13.50 20.50 17.60 12.50 10.50 
Kansas City .. 18.25 13.50 19.75 16.95 14.25 10.10 
At New York last week steers 
opened active and unevenly higher; 


cows and bulls slow and steady. Later 
trade slow and the advance on steers 
lost; bulls and cows weak to a frac- 
tion lower. Market closed very dull, 
mainly owing to extreme heat; choice 
weighty steers steady; medium and 
common do weak to easier; bulls and 
cows ec lower. Common to prime 
steers $9.40@18 p 100 lbs; bulls 7@ 
10.50; cows 4.50@ 10.50. 

Calves in light receipt at the open- 
ing and veals higher; other calves 
steady. Later the market ruled strong 


for veals; grassers, yearlings and 
skim-milk calves barely steady. 
Closed firm for all grades. Common 


to prime veals $15@19 p 100 lbs; culls 
124 14.50; grassers and skim-milk 
calves $@10; yearlings 7@9. 

Sheep ruled steady early in week; 
later firm to higher; closed steady. 
Lambs advanced steadily from the 
opening; closed $1.85@2 higher than 
at last report. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes), 8@12.50 p 100 Ibs; culls 
647.50; no wethers; common _ to 
choice lambs 16.50@19.60; culls 12.50 
@15 . 

Hogs have been very strong and 
higher, medium weight N Y and Pa 
hogs and pigs $20.50 p 100 Ibs; 
heavies 20; roughs 18. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


—— 








Cash or --Wheat—, ——Cormn—,  ——Oats— 
Spot *1918 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Ch 2 73 220% .70 79% 
2.27 83 82% 

2.32 -90 92 
2.05 72 65% 
2.24 65 72% 

2.28 -69 9 
*Food Administration ‘‘fair prices’’ for basio 
wheats, which include No 1 northern spring, No 1 
hard winter, No 1 red winter, No 1 durum, No 1 


> aes No 2 wheat, 30 lower; No 3, 7c under 








Interest in the grain trade just now 
distinctly centers in corn, where the 
Situation is most mixed. One thing is 
very apparent; an under current of 
Widespread solicitude, in many in- 
Stances broadening to conviction, that 
large areas of corn have been irrepar- 
ably damaged in the territory south 
of a line drawn trhough southeastern 
Neb, eastward to and through central 
Ill. Public and private crop advices 
have been conflicting, but bear general 
evidence to the sensitive conditions. 
There were reported rains through 
Ia, Neb and Kan and generally cooler 
Weather in the west following the aw- 
ful heat of the opening week in Aug; 
and last week brought some relief 
here in the east. Yet any bearish sen- 
timent was fully offset by the federal 
Weather report which confirmed pre- 
vious advices of damage through indi- 
cating that conditions were unfavor- 
able in the lower Ohio valley, the cen- 
tral Miss and the lower Mo valley, as 








We ‘as further south. 

However, as pointed out in the Aug 
Or se Judd crop report of Statisti- 
cian B. W. Snow, important areas of 
corn were fortunately well advanced 


in crop development before the ad- 
vent of the torrid season. Under the 
cond tions Sept corn at Chicago read- 
ly advanced to $1.62 p bu, while old 
Corn in store, contract grade, held 
@round 1.56@1.58; and choice corn at 


New York city 1.80@2. The Argentine 
markets are reported rather dull. 

In wheat circles it is regarded by 
the trade everywhere as a matter of 
congratulation that the new crop is 
moving rapidly to market. Dealers 
are urging farmers to make prompt 
deliveries, to take advantage of the 
present adequate supply of cars in 
which to move the freight and thus 
prevent later holdup. All classes of 
buyers are operating, millers and ship- 
ping houses taking large quantities, 
much of this reaching the seaboard 
for export under the care of the ship- 
ping commission. The feeling is one 
of steadily and trading largely on 
government basis prices. It must be 
remembered that while government 
prices generally obtain, there is noth- 


ing to prevent buyers from bidding 
higher prices if they care to do so. 


The spring wheat crop is being har- 


vested, noW moving rapidly. 
Rye is leaving the farm via the 
threshing machine rapidly, receipts 


liberal at initial points and rather 
more at terminals than can be readily 
absorbed without slight price con- 
cessions. 

Barley is looking up at all primary 
points. All classes of buyers are tak- 
ing hold except maltsters. Offerings of 
the new crop are fair but not burden- 
some. This followed a recent price 
reduction and new business was noted 
at 0c @S1 p bu for fair to good. 


Loans for Stranded Wheat Growers 
So urgent is the necessity of wheat 


growers not only making good with 
this year’s crops, but putting in a 
liberal acreage for 1919, that Wash- 


ington authorities have established a 
large fund for use in furnishing aid 
to such farmers as have lost two suc- 
cessive crops through winterkilling 
and drouth, accompanied by ex- 
hausted resources, looking toward fall 
planting. The authorities are formu- 
lating plans for making the loans to 
farmers from this special fund, de- 
tails not yet announced. 

These loans. will be handled 
through the federal land banks in 
such districts as are affected, not to 
be made for more than $3 an acre, 


with a maximum of 100 acres. Notes 
given will bear 6% interest, payable 
in the autumn of next year. Appli- 


cants for loans must agree to use 
seed and methods approved by the 
department of agriculture. Money 
will not be advanced until the crop 
is planted and fully certified to. 
Local banks wishing to assist their 
communities in this matter should at 
once communicate with the federal 
land bank of their district. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission’ charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Fresh Fruits 
Peaches are abundant everywhere, 
prices reasonable and the department 
of agriculture urges housewives to 
make the most of the present condi- 
tion and obtain their canning require- 
ments. Large quantities of Carman are 
reaching the markets from Md, recent 
sales in Baltimore at $2.75@3.50 p 
case of 6 bskts, while N J stock opened 
in N Y¥ at 





2.50@2.75 p case. 

Extreme heat last week seriously in- 
jured apples, pears and peaches. It 
may cause much loss by fruit drop- 


ping off. 
At New York, attractive summer 
apples in good demand, fcy lots 


bringing really excellent prices, with 
Duchess, Gravenstein and Transpar- 
ent $.50@6.50 p bbl, Red Astrachan 
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SILOS 


At Half Price 


Warehouse needed for pressing 
work. Am forced to close out 
my entire holdings of sixty-five 
silos of a well-known make 
| which I will sell at pre-war 
prices. Silos all new and first- 
class. Advise size desired. 


M. L. SMITH 


Manufacturer’s Agent 








450@5.50, poor to common sorts ec 
@1.25 p bu bskt, Le Conte pears 3.50 


@5.50 p bbl, Clapp’s Favorite pears 
7@9, Jersey peaches 1.75@4 p car- 
rier, plums 304 (0c p 4-qt bskt, black- 
berries 1I8@25c p qt, raspberries 13@ 
l7c, huckleberries 18@22c, Ford Hook 
muskmelons 2@ 2.50 p bx. 
Beans and Peas 
At New York, continued dullness 
prevailed and this not favorable to 
reserves of the crop still held back by 
farmers up state. The hot weather | ]) 
Was against business. Marrow beans | 
| 





$11.50@12.50 p 100 Ibs, common to 
choice pea and medium beans 10.75 @ 
11.75, red kidney 11.50@12.50, 
Dried Fruits 
, A New York, little or no business 
in spot evap apples, prime to choice 
quotable at 14@ 1c p Ib and some re- 
ported contracts for autumn delivery 
at 11@12c f o b shipping station. 
Hay 
At New York, offerings were light 




















and market firm, especially for the H 
better grades, with No 1 timothy | ]| 286 Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa. 
quotable at $29@30 p ton, 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, yellow granulated 





corn meal was quoted at $4.75 @4.95 e ° : 
p 100 Ibs, white cream meal 4.854 | Pin This a hae 
ce pi hominy Se I¢ Guarantees you the full benefits of 

a jie i a THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 


Onions 
At New York, offerings were only which represents the Iron- 


| 


coarse 


NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 

















moderate and demand fairly good. Clad American Agriculturist Guarantee 
{To Page 115.] al 















Grow More Wheat on Every Acre 


Start right! — Plan your seeding early— prepare seed-bed carefully—fertilize—soaw 
only healthy and vigorous seed of the right variety! It will pay you! And you'll 
be doing your full duty toward the 


“Great Liberty Wheat Harvest in 1919” 


40,000,000 to 70,000,000 more bushels— 
7% to 12% more acres than last year—is 
Uncle Sam’s wheat program for next har- 
vest. For this result, very best seed is 
biggest factor. There ig no surer plan for 
more bushels from every acre than to sow. 


Hoffman’s 


Seed Wheat 


Grown on the famous Lancaster 
County Wheat Soils. 10 
hardy and dependable 
varieties. 4 bearded—6 
beardless. Yseld more 
per acre—require less 
seed. Graded and 
sound, 




















Cleaned clean. 
Free of cockle, 
rye, smut, 
garlic, 
chess, 























Photograph (actual! size) 
2 heads of Hoffman’s 
*Leap’s Prolific’ variety, 
yielding 30 to 46 bu. per 
acre. White, smooth 
chaff—Long, stiff straw. Does 
not shatter easily. Long, hard, 
dark-red berry. Excellent 
milling qualities. The most 
popular variety. 








Prices are Just 
It will cost only 40c 
to $1.20 per acre to 
change to Hoffman’s 
Seed Wheat. You can be 
assured of increased results 
that will make your invest- 
ment pay a splendid rate of 
return. 

Sold on Money-Back Plan 


Seed must please you. If it doesn’t, return 
it—at our expense—and we wil! refund 
your moncy. 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., 





¢ 
AY 






















Send for Free WHEAT BOOK and seed samples. 
Read discriptions of varieties—crop records— facts 
on Timithy and other Farm Seeds, Post-card, telling 
where you saw this ad, will bring them to you quickly. 














Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. 





NCLE SAM is asking New York State 
farmers to help him grow more wheat 
—the world’s greatest breadstuff. If 
you’re hesitating because of lack of ready 
funds, we can help you. 

We will loan; on approved 6° notes, any 
sum needed up to $10 an acre for seeding 
wheat ground. No signature but your own 
will be required. You can use the money to 
buy seed and fertilizer and to pay for labor 
and equipment. 

The earlier you start, the better the crop 
will probably be; so write us at once. Tell 
us how many acres you intend to plant and 
how much you will need. 


We also loan money to purchase Hogs and 
Sheep. 


PATRIOTIC FARMERS FUND 
M. W. COLE, Secretary UTICA, N. Y. 

































A FARQUHAR Thresher will 

save you the expensive loss 
of grain in the straw. Our sepa- 
rating principle is backed by 50 
years actual field service. Suc- 
cessfully handles all kinds of 

rain with light operating power. 

oe simple, easy to adjust, 
and long lived. 

Our Rake Separator illustrated above 
is a most practical and economical ma- 
chine for the farmer who does his own 
threshing. For the merchant thresher- 
man, we offer the celebrated Farquhar 
Vibrator with Self Feeder and Wind 
Stacker as shown below. The Farquhar 
Pea and Bean Thresher and Farquhar 
Peanut Picker are leaders in their 



















respective classes. 
Special illustrated Thresher Cata- 
logue free to agriculturists on request. 
y ou'll be helping to conserve the'grain 
by writing for copy today. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 531, York, Pa. 








Other Farquhar Machinery 
Engines and Boilers, Sawmills, Cultivators, 
Hydraulic Cider Presses, Potato Diggers, 
Grain Drills. Ask for descriptive literature 








aed Sent Connalt 
):39 ie 

ltes’s Consiee Chrome Tan | 
P= ELK SCOUT SHOES 


the Feet Soft and Pliable 


Well made, neat, first quality. Positively the best all- 
around work shoe for outdoor wear. Real foot com- 
fort, and good hard wear for the money. Strictly all 
solid leather sather soles, heels, counters, bac 
strap, and insol Bellows tongue. Laced to toe 
Full width, si Stoll. Alsoin black. Exceptional 
money-saving offer. Don’t put this off. Order direct 
from this ad today! Money back if not satistied. 


CONSUMERS SPECIALTY SHOE HOUSE 
206 Church Street, New York City. 


. Send for free catalogue of 37 shoe bargains. y, 





Easyon 















E SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popular in its first three years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
emall cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making them self-oil 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oiling 
System constant! 
floods every bearing with oil pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze- 
The oil supply is renewed once a year, © 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load 
We make Gasoline Engines. Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goode — Steel Frame Saws, 


Write DERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chicago 


WELL *vavs® WELL 


Own a@ machine of your own. 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


































INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
for Aute Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
Easily applied in any tire. 
sid. Details free. nts wanted, 
Amer.Accessories Co.,. Dept 2/5Cincinnati 
muse 


MINERALS 
HEAVE Sears 
COMPOUND 


CURES ; 
min, UEAVES ; 
Will Ruin 


Your Horse \¥ 


Sold on ‘ 
Its Merits 

















Booklet 
Free 
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Among the Farmers 
 sathtineeeeaateemmeiaamemll 


NEW YORK 
Beans Still Held in Storage 


J. M. CLARKE, WYOMING COUNTY, N Y 

Haying nearly done, with a bump- 
er crop, and up in fine condition, as 
Not 


SMU 


there was no rain to hinder. 

much spring wheat is raised in this 
section. We were afraid to try it, but 
those who did sow it are well satis- 
fied. There is a large acreage of oats 
and barley, more than ever was 
grown before in this county. Many 
fields look as if they would go 


bushels or more to an acre. 


Beans are not a very good crop, 
although there is a large acreage. 
They e being destroyed by the white 
bean grub, which eats off the small 


also by root rot. Many farm- 
ers have their last year’s crop on hand 
yct, as there does not seem to be any 


market for them. Fruit is looking 
ne, especially apples. The outlook at 
the present time is for a larger and 


better crop than for the past few 


.While a very small acreage of 


year 

potatoes are grown, they look very 

thrifty and indications are for a me- 
crop. Help is scarce and many 


dium 
women and girls are taking the place 


of bhovs who have gone across the 
pond for Uncle Sam. 
Chautauqua Co—There has been 


this vicinity than 
All kinds of 


more grain sown in 
in many previous years. 


ero} are looking well except corn. 
Man\ farmers have got well started 
in their haying. The farmers are 
helping each other more than usual, 
‘ ne to the scarcity of help. The 
apple crop will be light. 

Schuyler Co—Hay in this section 
has been poor, more weeds than evor 
noticed before. Potatoes look good 


and no bugs so far. Many beans were 
planted, some fields looking extreme- 
ly good. Gardens well supplied, many 
more than ever used, but garden 
products combined with milk, ham, 
poultry and egrs at once become the 
basis of the fine farm living.—[L. L. 
Soule. 

Steuben Co—Hay is about’ two- 
thirds of a crop, but of a good qual- 


ity. Oats are looking fine. Potatoes 
looking good, acreage about one-half 
that of Jast year. All machinery is 
very high and farmers are getting 
along without as much as possible. 


Binders and mowers have doubled in 
price, but not farm products as they 
ought to. The apple crop is not very 
heavy in this section, not many pears 
or plums, Silage corn was very 
backward, but is doing better now 
since the weather has got warm. Cows 
milk, 


are drying up in as pastures 
are getting short. Milk is bringing 
$2 p 100 Ibs in the cheese factory 
now. 


Orange Co—Many farmers here at- 
tended the largest meeting ever ar- 
ranged by the farm bureaus. The hay 
crop was very light. More wheat and 
rye were harvested than usual and of 


fine quality. Oats were also a good 
crop. Fruit is very scarce and high 
in price. Our markets have been 
plentifully supplied with huckleber- 


25e p at. Vegetables have 
been pfentiful, but are now affected 
by the drouth. Potatoes are a poor 
crop. Eggs are 52c p doz, potatoes 
Soe p pk, butter 50c p Ib. 

Schoharic Co—Edmund M. Moot of 
Richmonédville is the name of the boy 
chosen to go from this county to the 
farm boys’ camp at the state fair. 
These boys will be dressed in uni- 
forms and George A. Parsons, pres of 
the farm bureau, is furnishing the 
uniform for the Schoharie Co boy. 

St Lawrence Co—Hay crop very 
light. Oats a fair crop. Gardens are 
late, but coming along good. Wheat 
a small acreage. Potatoes are bick- 
ward. Corn looking poor; little buck- 
wheat. Everything is behind time. 


OHIO 
New Wheat Grinds Well 


Il. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

From threshermen’s reports in this 
county the wheat is averaging 18 to 
25 bushels an acre. Very few fields 30 
bushels, where on some farms last 
year 20 to 40 bushels was the average 
yield. There was a larger acreage 
sown last fall than the year previous. 
The quality is good: very few fields 
have any smut or rust. Millers who 
have bought and ground some of the 
new wheat report that it is dry and 
makes a better quality of flour than 
much of the 1917 wheat did. The top 
price paid is per bushel, $1.90 
for wheat where the smut must be 
washed out. 

Some young men are compelled to 
go and leave their crops to be cared 
for by others, while still other young 
men must go on August 5. The dis- 
trict war boards have control of the 
determining of agricultural claims. I 


ries at 








do not believe that those members 
fully understand that men and boys 


who reside in towns, villages and 
cities are incompetent laborers on 
farms. The men and boys who are 


loafers in town or city are of no use 
as laberers on the farms. Many 
farmers have said that should their 
sons or men whom they have hired 
as expert laborers be taken as sol- 
diers, then they must curtail the 
number of acres under cultivation, as 
they cannot secure competent help. 

Oats have been cut and shocked 
and some threshed. The straw was 
very ripe, the grain hard and dry. 
Where the sowing was very early 
during the month of March the yield 
is good. Red clover hay, extra heavy 
on many farms, and the alfalfa yield 
is also fair. A good quality hay has 
been made of both. Timothy meadows 
generally very light. There is a good 
setting of clover in the wheat fields. 
Milk, cream, butter and eggs are in 
great demand. 


Fairfield Co—What wheat -has been 


threshed yielded well. Corn looks 
good. Potatoes a failure; hay a fair 
crop. 

Jackson Co—All growing crops are 


doing well. Haying crop not so good. 
Some farmers have threshed from the 
shock, others have stacked their 
wheat. Farmers are busy and there 
is plenty of work. Prices are about 
the same as last month. Business is 
good. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fewer Fairs This Year 
W. N. B. 


There will be five fairs in West Vir- 
ginia this year. The state fair at 


Wheeling, September 2 to 6: Parkers- 
burg, August 20 to 283; Shepherds- 
town, September 2 to 6; Clarksburg, 


September 10 to 12; Weston, Septem- 
ber 16 to 19. Land, stock and labor 
on the farms continue to advance. 
Calves are bringing $30 to $40 a head 
and there is a big demand for them. 
Farmers are paying labor $3 and $4 a 
day, but little labor is obtainable at 
these wages. It is only by adopting 
the community plan of shelping each 
other, each farmer taking his turn, 
that the farmers are able to make 
much progress. 

The draft has made heavy inroads 
on farm labor this year, -especially 
among the sons of farmers and this 
has created big problems for the 
farmers whose sons have ebeen the 
mainstays of their farms. This vear 
there have been more women work- 
ing in the fields of West Virginia than 
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and doing the work of the men in 
order to save the day. 

Early apple shipments being made 
from the Eastern Panhandle ire be. 
ing shipped in standard bushel! has. 
kets and with barrels selling at $1, jt 
is likely that practically ali the ship. 
ments will be made either in kets 


or in bulk. First shipments were o¢ 
Early Harvest and Yellow Transpar. 
ents. They began at 75 cents a bush. 


el and later the price went up to $] 
With the heaviest planting jin the 
history of the state this year has been 


one of the worst for growing crops 
within memory, with the drouth of 
about two months, which was not 
broken until the last few days of July 
and the prevalence of plant lice 
which were more in evidence in the 
state than in many years, and which 
attacked garden truck = generally 


throughout the state. Becaus 
are not so easily controlled as other 
pests and there was less familiarity 
with plant lice, they caused more 
damage than other pests. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Fayette Co—Early planted eorn 
promises a bumper crop, but much of 
the late planted makes a poor ap- 
pearance. Very few orchards have 
apples. Berries of all kinds a light 
crop and about all gone. 

Northumberland Co—Early ana 
late corn looks promising. Early po- 


tatoes are being dug and marketed or 
stored away in cellars. Blight has 
extended to late planting, more so on 
sandy soil or clay loam. Grain stored 
away in barns is in fine condition. 
Many farmers have threshed all or 
part of their wheat crop, some to 
make room for oats. 

Tioga Co—Never a finer crop of hay 
harvested than this year. Potatoes 
and oats look fine. Corn is back- 
ward, buckwheat also late. Fine rains 
last week helped all kinds of crops as 
well as pastures. Condensery prices 
for Aug $2.80 p 100 Ibs, Sept $3.05, 

Lackawanna Co—Apples much be- 
low normal. Early potatoes fair crop. 
Outlook for corn is good. Peaches a 
complete failure, pears and plums 
averaging very poor. Tomatocs look 
well. Some new seeding good, but 
many meadows very light. New po- 
tatoes selling at $2 p bu, cabbage 
$2.50 p bbl, eggs ec p doz, butter Ae 
Pp lb, fowls 40¢ p Ib. 

Blair Co—Hay and grain harvested 
with excellent weather for _ both. 
Wheat and rye are a much better crop 
than the early spring seemed to prom- 
ise. Oats are looking fine and will be 
ready to harvest in a few days. Help 
for haying and harvesting ask for $38 








ever before, farmers’ wives and p day with two meals. Berries of all 
daughters jumping into the breach kinds sold for lic p qt. 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
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Complete D 


Watch the Date. 





as the herd 
health compel me to stop short, quit the 
others the fruits of these five years’ happy 


which we had 
Farm will be disposed of. 
bring a great opportunity to you—to every 


Sweet Brook Herd is built up on the 
Farms, the Mt Hermon grand show herd, 





—= J] world-renowned sires. 


perfection as possible. 
get in hand an ideal herd as to type and 
these are the animals (every one without 


possible 
free from the excitement of the sales ring. 


This dispersal is clean, bona-fide and 
offered the net results of our careful work 





If an animal is bid above the real value, 


extended 
hobby. 


you see exactly what we have. 





W. E HARMON, Owner 





SWEET BROOK FARM’S 


70 HEAD 
Saturday, August 31, 1918, at 10 A. M. 


The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co, Brattleboro, Vt. Inc 


For five years I have been at work building up an ideal herd of HOLSTEINS. 
Have given my time and money ungrudgingly, because I loved the job. Now, just 
is in perfect shape to establish a national reputation, conditions of 


The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co cancelled 
19 typical animals consigned and has arranged with us an exclusive 
and complete dispersal sale on August 3lst at which every animal on Sweet Brook 


Now mark the date somewhere because that date—August 31st, Saturday—will 


King Korndyke Sadie Vale, King of the Pontiacs, King Segis Champion and other 


The animals have been chosen with great care and as individuals are as near 
We have not pursued records, believing our first duty was to 


the public puts on them. All sales will be made under the most positive guarantee 
60 day re-test privilege, and not only that, but a guarantee of the repayment 
of the purchase price if for any reason you are not satisfied when you take the 
animals home, milk them out and compare them with your own herd when you are 


for extravagant prices, nor do we want them. 
In this sales ring you will see something happen you probably never saw before. 


cause I think the surest way to get the real value of a thing is to protect every one 
against the possibility of paying any more. This is a Jifelong business principle of 
mine, carried out in the biggest business of its kind in the world, and. it is to be 
to the final disposition of Sweet Brook’s 
If you don’t think this is true come to Brattleboro and see—If you do believe it 
you will come to Brattleboro, buy and be satisfied—always afterwards. 

In the next issue of the Holstein-Friesian Register we will tell you all about 
the herd without exaggeration or extravagant phrases, but im such a way as to let 


Be sure to read your next copy as soon as it reaches you. 


SWEET BROOK FARM, Williamstown, Mass. 


ispersal Sale 


Under Auspices of 


fascinating occupation and turn over to 
labor in buying, selecting and breeding. 
its August 5th and 6th sale to 


one who can attend this sale. 
blood lines of the F. F. Field Dutchland 
with a few scattered representatives of 


breeding. This is now accomplished and 
exception) that will be sold at the price 


Could any guarantee be stronger? 
just what it purports to be. In it are 
and study for years. We are not looking 


the bidding wil be checked by me, be- 


Herd of HOLSTEINS—my pet 


W. J, VOSLER, Mear., L. S. Dept. 
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Coming Events 


or station, Mt Carmel, Aug 20 


eet farmers’ field day, Providence, Aug 20 
County farmers’ field day, Kingston, Aug 21 


County farmers’ field day, Glen Farm, 

Newport, 
Ohio state 
Ohio grange 


Aug 22 
fair, Columbus, Aug 26-31 
e reunion, Columbus, O, Aug 28-29 


board of farm organizations, Wash- 
ey ae wane 27-29 

ernsey field day, Campton, 
—sesmeanameatie Aug 30 
N Y state fair, Syracuse, Sept 9-14 
Natio bee grange, Syracuse, N Y, Nov 13-22 
N J state grange, Atlantic City, Dec 2-4 
Dec 2-4 


N J state hort soc, Atlantic City, 


Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 


1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 Co. 
16-17 Columbus, 0. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 





Oct 18-19 Columbus, 0. The Second National 

Dairymen’s sale. EB. M. Hastings Co, managers. 

Nor 20-21 Liverpool, N Y, at Liverpool sale pavilion. 

Backus Brothers, managers, Mexioo, ¥. 
Guernseys 

Aug 20 Newport, B L Glen farm. Owner, Mr 


an Winthrop Cowdin sale, Mt Kisco, N Y, and 
the yy herd of Minetto, N Y. will be sold 


at the New Castle farms, Mt Kisco, N Y. 
Jerseys 
Aug 22 Tee, Mass. Berkshire county Jersey breeders’ 
association. 
Dispersal Sale 
Aur 16 Haverhill, Mass. N. 8. H. Sanders. Dis- 
persal sale. 





Farms Having Live Stock are the 
most profitable and aid the most in 
puilding up fertility of the soil. The 
silo is a means of eliminating waste. 
[G. I. Christie, Indiana. 


Three Cow Things—The cow with a 
tendency to get fat is not usually 
profitable in the dairy. The thin, 
pony, angular cow will make expen- 


sive beef. ‘The sire is half the herd. 





SWINE BREEDERS 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





O. I. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 
Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. 
stocked; they must be sold at once. 
your wants. 


Over- 
Write 


Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. Y. 


Reg. O. I. C. GILTS 


Males and Spring Pigs 
Booking orders for September delivery of pigs born 
June =. 1918. a S. C. White Leghorn hens, 
pullets and cocker 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, PA. 


Registered O. I. C. Bred Gilts 
Service boars. March,. June and July farrowed pigs. 
Three large, fine litters. 

Black Diamond Minorca Farm, R. 1, Mt. Bethel, Pa 











Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices* right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

BUGENE P. ROGERS. - WAYVILLB, N. Y. 


BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
August and September, to be shipped at eight to 10 

weeks old at $20 each and up. 
C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Letier from H. B. Chase, Sparta, Ohio: ‘‘The boar 
arrived yesterday and I want you to know that I am 
exceptionally well pleased with him.’’ We have bred 
and sold lots of boars that made 1000 pounds at 
maturity. H.C.&H.B.Harpending, Box 10, Dundee,N.Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs only. 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 











WM. BAHE, 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 
SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 
Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - + NEW YORK 














Pinehurst Shropshires 
Our 1918 catalogue now ready. If you are needing a 
good ram to head your flock in 1918, SEND FOR IT 
AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE EARLY, as there will 
be a big demand this year. We are ‘booking orders 
cow for rams. In August and September we will 
have a few ram and ewe lambs for sale. 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 
are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 

jv. B » Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








_ Registered Shropshires 


ave some very fine ~y yearlings of both sexes 
my ‘al . THREE BRIDG STOCK FARM, Chill 
Station, N. Y. Arthur S. &., Proprietor. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


COCKERELS 


Three months old B, P. Rocks, R. I. Reds. White and 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minoreas, $1.25 each and 


RICHFIELD, ra 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


bs Wor ld's Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 








up. Order today. 
D. W. GOODLING, - ° 








DAVID M. HAMMOND, - 


ee 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, rot 


akin, at at. prices. 
HOME FAR CENTER VALLBY, PA. 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 

Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Berkshire Swine 

Belgian Draft Horses 


The misfortune that follows the unwise 
selection of animals for a herd need 
hardly be dwelt upon. 


Certainly if it was not economical to 
maintain an inefficient animal before the 
war, now it is uneconomical and un- 
patriotic 

Many men are buying the best pure-bred 


stock, who. in a less critical time, might 
have worked with animals of lower merit. 
But in the present situation they do not 
care to chance even the trial of inferior 
animals for the sake of a temporary 
saving in the purchase price. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 








SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 


a 








Sunn 

















They grow over ono 
‘Sf pound a day, from 
date of birth, if fed 
intelligently. Free cir- 
cular. 

LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - BALLY, PA. 
BLUE RIBBON HERD 


DUROC FOR SALE 


—— Large, 
10 weeks old, $15 eac 


. Prolific kind, 
el 
BOWMAN AND BOMHERGER, PALMYRA, PA. 








a ay REGISTERED MODERN DUROC SOWS 
bred for fall farrow. Service boars, all ages. Open 
gilts and baby Duroes, all sizes, August delivery. 
Prices moderate, but quality above all 

BELROSE FARMS, POOLVILLE, N. Y. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross[Co., O. 


D U R O C S Young sows, bred for Sept. far- 
row; service boars; gilts of 

March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 

large. prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0, 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 











HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for cae and price 
list. Address Dept. 
The Shadyside } ~—% 





Worth Benton, O. 





SU PE RIOR QUALITY, BABY CHIX 

8 livery. Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds, $14 
Der bun ired ; cona, $17; White Leghorn, $10; 
Brown a ‘hom, $14. Via parcel post prepaid. 
E. R. a MER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


CHICK 


Pekin and Rouen ducks. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, 








Giver, White and Columbian 
} eng and Barred 
S, 20¢ each, $18 per 100. 


Phoenixville, Pa. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
Cees | ur advertisers and the hatching of same by 





our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
SUarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broke: ner can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our resr onsibility must end with that. 





AUCTIONEERS 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 
Elmira, - . a New York 


LE era AUCTIONEERING 


ld’s Original an@ Greatest School and become 
ut with no capital invested. Every branch cf 
Write today = “— 
School of Auctioneering. 
Chicago, D1 Carey M. iy Sen 












83 taught in five weeks. 
Jones Nat'l 
Sacramento Blvd., 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass, 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 











Mn 
WOODFORD FARM 


Offers for sale 


Grade Holsteins 
50 FALL COWS 50 


LARGE, STRAIGHT, YOUNG COWS 
Fine individuals—the milky kind. 
WOODFORD FARM 
Ogdensburg, New York 


Street car direct to farm. 
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Cortland Holstein Farms 


Offers for sale 
in High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 

200 Cows. Due to calve in August, September and 
October. Large. heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 

75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 

75 Grade Holfers, two years old, due to freshen this 
fall. They are the right kind for dairy cows. 

200 Helfers, two years old, bred to freshen in the 
winter and early spring. 

100 Heifers, 12 months to 18 months old. 

100 Registered Holstein Heifers. Part of them due to 
freshen this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
will please anyone Wire us the day you would 
like to look them over. 

WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. O, 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., Cortland, N. Y. 


200 Holstein Heifers 
200 Holstein Cows 


Young—Will freshen in three months, 
Can furnish anything you want in regis- 
tered Heisteins. 


A. L. Shelton, 
Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 





—- 








MAPLE _ LAWN HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$25 each. Expross paid in lots of 
5. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
ige. Priced very low for imme- 
di ate sale. 2 heifers and regis- 





tered bull for $75. 30 registered 
heifers, all ages Registered and 
grade cows, heavy producers. The 
price is right 200 head from 
which to select. Bargaing in 
registered bulls, all ages. I sell 
satisfaction and can supply your ane in Holsteins. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., - CORTLAND, N. Y. 
° © 
Registered Flolsteins 








GUERNSEY BULL 


Age three years. Excellent individual 
sired 


Grandsire Imp —— who 
Langwater Charity A. R., 721 Ibe 
fat, sold for $3800. Pedigree and 


photo on request. Price reasonable 
UST LAWN FARM 


toc 
Bird-In-Hand, Box AA, Lane. Co., Pa 


BULL CALF 


Born March 26, 1918. Sire, Homestead Superb Trinmph. 
Average record of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. milk and 
29.69 Ibs. butter im seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk and 
118.30 Ibs. butter in thirty days. Bam, Farmstead Ormsby. 
This young heifer is a granddaughter of Admirai 
Gelsche Hamilton and from Farmstead Paladin Lass with 
record at two years and sixteen days old of 358.1 Ibs. milk 
and 16.69 lbs. butter in seven days. This calf is very large, 
straight and about a th —. and rc ex eoptional 


fine individual. ransferred and 
$65.00. BRADLEY. FULLER, OTICA, N.Y. 








Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam... .$50.00 
Bull calf, two months old, grandson of 


King Korndyke Sadie Vale.......... $75.00 
Heifer calf, two months old........... $75.00 
W.H.MACE, 

Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 





Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 


J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 











$125 Holstein Bull 





Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, = 
the highest year record son of the great King : 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 3 years = 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest : 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 


&. H. KNAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. Y. 





Beis 











SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein calves, either sex, 
$17.50 to $25 each; express 
Paid in lots of 5. 

60 high grade heifers, 1 to 2 
years old. 20 registered bulls, 
8 to 15 months old. 25 regis- 
tered heifers, 1 to 2 years old 
3 carloads of high grade and 
registered cows. 











JOHN C. REAGAN, : TULLY, N. Y. 








30 Fine Holstein Springers 
75 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 Years Old is Sten 
A. R. O. Bulls Old” . 


E. J. BOWDISH -:: Cortland, N.Y. 


Holstein Bull 


“o of a 36 lb. cow. 








DAM: 
20. Ib. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke. 


For a quick sale, PRICE $250. 
Cc. L. AMOS, SYRACUSE 
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HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
> First Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
New Berlin, N. Y 


C. L. BANKS & SON, 
K Holstein Nicely mark- $15 | 
sv Orders Early 


HEIFER 
CALVES ise 


suevenuoaeaneevesenenenansens 


FOR SALE itoncaicien 

Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearling:. 
3. R. FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


— 
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Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 
Ni he Send for Free lliustrated Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Ass'n of 
America, Box 115. Brattleboro, Vt. 


40 Fine Y oung Hoisteins 


Springers, extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. 
Forty high grade H« istein heifers, two years old, dus 
to freshen this fall; 5 heifers 12 to 18 months oid. 
Fred 3. Saunders, R. F D. 3, Tel. 337, Cortland, N. Y. 


$100 | Yearling MOLSTEIN BULL $100 
Born March 25, 1917. Sire, a 33-1b. 

- Dam, a daughter of a 21.89-lb. daughter of 
| Butter Boy. Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale 
Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, N. Y. 














WANTED, A REAL HOLSTBIN MAN 
to buy a son of our 36-Ib. bull, born Ay ril 7. 
of his dams average 81 lbs. butter in 7 days 
$200. Send for pedigree and photo. 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams. at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred right, marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, 


CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


Jersey Cattle 


Herd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farm, and out of a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. 


Three 
Price 











New York 

















in our herd. The blood of champions at the 
pail willincrease the production of your herd. 











WORLD’S CHAMPION JERSEYS 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, mostly related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 
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At the Party—IX 


DAM, slavering and slobbering, 
A was waiting for her as usual by 
the front gate. Her deep brown 
phosphorescent 


eyes always showed 
glimmers of excitement when Lydia 
came. He lunged up against her now 
with howls of delight and she knelt 
in the snow, as she always did, and 
hugged him. Then he seized her book 
strap and lugged her Algebra and 
English Composition up to the house. 

Lizzie was as excited as Lydia when 
she heard of the invitation. 

There's that gray serge of your 
mother's,” she said. “It’s awful 
faded. And there's a piece of a light 
blue serge waist she had, Lydia, let's 
get ‘em dyed red. Smitzky’s will do 
it in a couple of days for us. They 
did lots of work for me in blgone 
days and I'll pay for it out of the 
grocery money.” 

‘Do you think we can fix it so it 
won't look made over?” asked Lydia, 
torn between hope and doubt. 

“Of course we can. You choose 
your pattern tomorrow and I'll get in 
to town in the morning with the 
goods, rheumatiz or no rheumatiz.” 

Amos heurd of the invitation with 
real pleasure. Nor did the clothes 
problem trouble him. “Pshaw wear 
that green Sunday dress of yours. 
You always look nice, Lydia, whatever 
you wear. And I'll take you up there 
and call for you. If all the boys in 
school was running after you, I 
wouldn't let one of, ‘em beau you 
round before you was eighteen. So 
put that kind of a bee out of your 
bonnet for good and all.” 

Lydia lived the next two weeks in 
the clouds. The new-old dress was 
finished the day before the reception. 
There had been minutes of despair in 
creating this festive garment The 
dyeing process had developed un- 
suspected moth holes. The blue and 
the gray serge did not dye exactly 
the same shade, nor were they of 
quite the same texture. However, by 
twisting and turning and adding a 
yoke of black silk, which had for 
years been Lizzie’s neck scarf, a re- 
sult was produced that completely 
satisfied the little dressmaker and old 
Lizzie. 

Miss Towne was the only daughter 
of one of the old New England 
families of Lake City. Teaching was 
an avocation with her and not a bread 
and butter necessity. She lived in 
one of the fine old stone houses that 
crowned the lake shore near the col- 
lege. At eight o'clock on a Saturday 
evening, Amos left Lydia at the front 
door of the house, and in a few 
minutes Lydia was taking off her hat 
and coat in the midst of a chattering 
group of girls. The pink organdy 
was there as well as the red silk—so 
were biue organdies and white, as 
well as dainty slippers. 


Miss Townc’s Home 


After a general “Hello,”’ Lydia 
slipped downstairs to find her hostess. 
Miss Towne, the grouchy, the strict 
and the stern Miss Towne, moving 
among her guests, siw a thin little 
figure hesitating in the doorway, saw 
the cobbled red dress, with skirt that 
was too short and sleeves that were 
too long and neck that was too tight, 
saw the carefully blacked school 
shoes, saw the intelligent high bred 
head nobly set on straight shoulders 
and the wonderful dusty gold of the 
curly hair, dnd the puzzled, bashful 
blue eyes 

“Oh, Lydia!” cried the grouchy 
Miss Towne, “weren't you a dear to 
come clear into town for my party. 
Mother—" this clearly for all the 
children to hear, “This is the pupil 
I've told you of, the one of whom 
wo’re all so proud. Come over here, 
Lydia.”’ 

Lydia moved carefully. Her most 
moth eaten breadth was at the back 
and it was difficult to cross the room 
without unduly exposing that back. 
But she reached the safe haven of 
Miss Towne's side before the bevy of 
multi-colored organdies entered the 
room. 

Kent was there. He had brought 
the pink organdy. He waved a gay 
hand to Lydia, who waved back, gaily 
too. Her cheeks were beginning to 


burn scariet, partly because a real 
party was a wonderful thing and 
partly because of the multi-colored 


organdies. Charlie Jackson was there. 
He lived with Dr. Fulton as office boy 
and general 


helper and the doctor 
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LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 


was clothing and educating him. 
Charlie was halfback of the school 
bootball team, a famous player and 
a great favorite. The girls flirted with 
him. The boys were jealous of his 
favor. Even in a snob-ridden High 
School there was here a hangover of 
the pure democracy of childhood. 

Miss Towne had provided games 
and refreshments bountifully. The 
elocution teacher recited some mono. 
logues and the music teacher sang. 
But it was a difficult matter to enter- 
tain these youngsters already ac- 
customed to a grown up social life. 
Miss Towne had declared that there 
should be no dancing. But the games 
were neglected and the guests stood 
about in frankly bored groups. So 
when a bevy of organdies begged for 
permission to dance, Miss Towne, 
with obvious reluctance, gave in, 

From that moment, the party was 
an assured success. Lydia, who had 
stuck like a little burr at Miss 
Towne’s side all the evening, looked 
on with wonder and a growing lump 
in her throat. 

“Don’t you dance, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Towne. 

“Of course she dosen’t, Mother,” 
answered Miss Towne, “she’s just a 
child. There’s time enough for those 
things after High School. I don’t 
know what's going to become of this 
generation.” 

This was small comfort to Lydia, 
watching the pretty groups twirl by. 

Kent, hugging the pink organdy, 
stopped on the far side of the room 
from Lydia to get a drink of lemon- 
ade. 

“Isn’t Lydia’s dress a scream?” said 


Kent 
partner’s 


in surprise. 
glance 


asked 
He followed his 
acruss the room. 


The Cooking Class 

Lydia, with parted lips and big, 
wistful eyes stood quietly beside Miss 
Towne. 

“What you giving us?” said Kent. 
“Red's my favorite color.” 

“Red's all right,” Olga tossed her 
head, “but that dress! She ought to 
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know better. A five cent cheese cloth 
would have been better’n that.” 

Kent was truly enamored of pretty 
Olga but he looked at her angrily. 

“You girls make me _ sick,” he 
grunted and started dodging among 
the dancers, across the room to 
Lydia's side. Olga stood pouting. 

“What's the matter?’ asked Charlie 
Jackson. 

‘Oh, I just said Lydia’s dress was 
a fright and Kent went off mad.” 

Charlie in turn stared at Lydia. 

Kent in the meantime was grinn- 
ing at Lydia amiably. 

“Hello, Lyd! Want to dance?” 

“IT can’t. Don’t know how,” re- 
plied Lydia, despondently. 

“Easy as anything. Come on, I'll 
teach you.” 

Lydia seized Kent’s lapel with 
fingers that would tremble slightly. 





THE RETURNED 


L. M. Thornton 
E was home from the war with a medal or two, 
But the same glad smile in his eyes of blue. 
And the same blithe air that he took away, 
| Though I noticed his hair was a little gray; 
ae And sometimes a look of sternness came 
About his mouth, when I spoke some name 
That took him back to the bitter days 
That gave him his honors, bars and praise. 


He was home from the war with a memory left 
Of homes that he knew were for aye bereft. 
And I asked whom would he like to see 
Should I ask for the day some company ? 
He looked at me, and the old smile through 
The new lines shone with the grace I knew 
= i Of yore, as he said with half a sigh, 

And a tone whose pleading none could deny. 
“The thing that I like to 
= Is just to sit here at home, and rest.” 


IMINO 


By Honore Willsie 


stir. My back 
and my skirt 


dassn't 
match 


“Kent, I 
breadth don't 
hangs awful.” 

‘Oh, shucks!” replied Kent, angrily, 
“you girls are all alike. Red’s my 
favorite color.” 

“Mine too,” said Charlie Jackson at 
his elbow. “What’re you two argu- 
ing about?” 

“Her dress,” growled Kent. = 
don’t see anything the matter with it, 
do you?” 

“Nope, and it’s on the prettiest girl 
in the room too, eh, Kent?” 

“You bet,” returned Kent, believ- 
ing, though, that he lied, for Olga 
was as pretty as a tea rose. 

Lydia blushed and gasped. 

“If you won’t dance, come on over 
and have some lemonade,” suggested 
Kent. 

“If I sit in the window, will you 
bring me a glass?” asked Lydia, still 
mindful of the back breadth. 

“You take her to the window and 
I'll get the lemo, Kent,” said Charlie. 

Kent led the way to the window- 
seat. ‘You're a good old sport, Lyd.” 
he said. “Charlie’ll look out for you. 
I gotta get back to Olga.” 

He returned to make peace with 
the pink organdy. She was very 
lovely and Kent was having his first 
flirtation. Yet before he went to bed 
that night the last picture that 
floated before his eyes was of a thin 
little figure with worn mittens clasped 
over patched knees and a ravished 
child’s face looking into his. 

Charlie Jackson sat out two whole 
dances with Lydia. Their talk was of 
Adam and of fishing. Lydia longed 
to talk about Indians with him but 
didn’t dare. Promptly at ten, Amos 
appeared at the front door. 

Lydia’s first party was over. Amos 
and old Lizzie were charmed with 
Lydia’s description of it and were 
sure she had a wonderful time. But 
Lydia felt that the dress had made of 
the party a hideous failure. She knew 
now that she was marked among her 
mates as a _ poverty stricken little 
dowd whom popular boys like Kent 
and Charlie pitied. 

And yet because life is as kind to 














the best 


ererennenettee 


us as we have the intelligence to let 
it be was out of the party that grew 
slowly a new resolve of Lydia’s— to 
have some day as pretty hands and 
as well shod feet as Olga and Hilda 
and Cissy, to learn how to make her 
dresses so that even the composing 
= an organdy might not be beyond 
er. 

They saw less of John Levine dur- 
ing the late winter and early spring. 
He was running for sheriff on the 
Republican ticket. He was elected 
early in April by a comfortable 
majority and invited Amos and Lydia 
to a fine Sunday dinner in celebration 
at the best hotel in town. Kent’s 
father in April was promoted from 
a minor position in the office of the 
Plow factory to the secretaryship of 
the company. The family immediately 
moved to a better house over on the 


lake shore and it seemed to Lydia 
that Kent moved too, out of her life 

She missed him less than might 
bave been expected. Her life was so 
different from that of any of the chil- 
dren that she knew, that growing jp. 
to adolescence with the old bond of 
Play disappearing, she fell back 
more and more on resources with. 
in herself. This did not prevent 
her going faithfully once a month 
to cail om Margery Marshall. And 
these visits were rather pleasant 
than otherwise. Margery was going 
through the paper doll fever. Lydia 
always brought Florence Dombey 
with her and the two girls carried on 
an eloborate game of make-believe 
the intricacies of which were entirely 
too much for Elviry Marshall, Sitting 
within earshot. 

Elviry Marshall had two consuming 
passions in life—Margery and Eossip, 
The questions she asked always jr. 
ritated Lydia vaguely. 

“What wages is your Pa geiting 
now, Lydia?’ 

“Just the same, Mrs. Marshall.” 

“Don’t you pay Lizzie anything 
yet?” 

“No, Ma’am.” 

“How much 
this month?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Does your Pa ever talk 
getting married again?” 

“No, Ma’am! Oh, no, Ma’am!” 

Lizzie almost exploded with anger 
when Lydia retailed these questions, 
but Amos only laughed. 

“Pshaw, you know Elviry!” 

“Yes, I know Elviry! She’s a 
snake in the grass. Always was and 
always will be.” 

“She's a dandy housekeeper,” mur- 
mured Lydia. “I wonder where she 
learned. And she isn’t teaching Marg- 
ery a thing. I like Mr. Marshall.” 

“Dave's a miser. He always was and 
he always will be,” snapped Lizzie. “I 
despise the whole kit and biling of 
them, money or no money. Dave 
ney earned an honest cent in his 
ife.” 

“Lots of rich men haven't,” replied 


is your grocrey bill 


about 


Amos. 
Amos'’s garden was a thing of 
beauty. Its trim rows of vegetables ~ 


were bordered with sunflowers, whose 
yellow heads vied in hight with the 
rustling ears of corn. Amos had a 
general grudge toward life. He hed 2 
vague, unexpressed belief that bcciuse 
he was a a..cendant of the founders 
of the couaotry, the world owed him 
an easy living. He had a_ general 
sense of superiority to his foreign- 
born neighbors and to the workmen 
in the plow factory. 

But in his garden, all his grudges 
disappeared. Every evening until dark 
and every Sunday he worked away, 
whistling softly to himself. He always 
felt nearer to his wife, in the garden. 
She too had been bred on a New Eng- 
land farm. He always felt as if the 
fine orderliness of the rows was for 
her. 

Lydia greatly preferrred weeding 
the garden to cleaning the house. In- 
deed the contrast between the fine 
garden, the well-kept patch of lawn 
and the disorderly house was startling. 
Amos grumbled and complained, but 
Lydia was in the hobble-de-hoy stage 
—she didn’t care and she had no one 
to teach her. : 

One afternoon in August, clad in 
her bathing suit, now much too small 
for her, she was working in the gar- 
den, when a voice behind her grunted. 

“Bat!” 

Lydia jumped and turned. The old 
squaw of two years before stood beg- 
ging. She was as pitifully thin as 
ever. As she stared at the ugly old 
Indian, Lydia’s throat tightened. She 
seemed to feel baby Patience’s fingers 
clinging to her’s in fear. 

“Want some vegetables?” she asked, 
motioning toward the garden. 

The squaw nodded eagerly and held 
up the dirty apron she was wearing. 
Lydia began slowly to fill it, talking 
as she worked. 

“Where do you live?” she asked. 

The Indian jerked her gray head 
toward the north. “Big Woods.” 

“But that’s twenty miles. It must 
take you a long time to walk it. Poor 
thing!” 

The squaw shrugged her shoulders. 
Lydia stared at the toothless, trem- 
bling old mouth, hideous with writ- 
kles, then at the gnarled and shaking 
old hands. 

“Haven’t you anyone to take care 
of you?” : +n] 

“All sick—boy sick—man sick—s!t 
sick. All time sick, all time nothing 
to eat.” : 

“But won’t some other Indian make 
you a garden, a little one?” 

[To Be Continued.] 
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The Old Bridge 


ARTHUB WALLACE PEACH 
is sweet with spearmint 

the rushes meet the brook, 
Like a band of nymphs advancing 
From a secret hiding-nook. 


The air 


Where 


Beneath the bridge the shadows 
In close communion meet, 

And the troops of trout in ambush 
Have a dim and still retreat. 


There through the summer twilight 
Low strains of music rise 

Fill the moon has sunk in slumber 
And bright are eastern skies. 


Now though the feet have wandered 
On paths of joy and tears, 

At evening’s hush, the spearmint 
Drifts fragrant down the years! 


Work or School 


LETTER from one of our women 
A readers, the wife of a farmer 
and the mother of several boys, 
presents a problem that is confronting 
fully half of the farm homes this fall. 
What are you going to do about 
school for your boys and girls this fall 
with the present shortage of help? 
Are they going to start in with their 
class when the term opens or are you 
planning to keep them out until the 
garnering is all done, 

The problem is surely a vital one 
and perhaps some of your reasons for 
doing one way or the other may help 
others. Please read this letter by Mrs 
F. B. and write us. 

“A question has arisen that is giv- 
ing fathers and mothers all over our 
land much concern, that of keeping 
our boys and girls in the high schools, 
Just now in harvesting the fall crops 
the farmers are in need of help. Husk- 
ing corn and picking up the potatoes 


can be done by the younger people 
and many will be kept out to aid in 
this work. 

“Every fair day we must work. 
Should the day be rainy, the boys 
can go to school. We can see the ef- 
fect this will have on the individual 
child and on the school in general. A 
child cannot put the same interest in 


his work on a gloomy day, especially 


after a hard day’s work in the field 
and also knowing the majority in the 
class were present the day he was 
absent. 


“I think the average country boy in 
the high school hails with delight the 
chance of going to a farmer’s home 
with some of his companions getting 
an extra good dinner and supper, pay 
for his work and the knowledge he 
will receive credit for it in his school 
work. However, one point is not clear. 
The algebra teacher assigns a lesson 
of +) problems, tells them not to miss 
one for itisvery important as itlays the 
foundation of something greater; then 
later in the week he will tell these 
same boys that nothing in the school 
is of such importance as harvesting 
the crops. Thousands of bushels of 
apples are hanging on the trees and 


many acres of potatoes are in the 
ground. 
“The season and the lack of farm 


help has told on the farmer in this 
Section, and the keeping out of school 
of the best of the scholars is going to 
tell on our future generation. 
“Gathering my knowledge from the 
hewspapers and what I know for my- 
self, I should think we could better 


sacrifice some of the men holding pub- 
lic offices. 


A nearby state has a force 
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No 8938—Of Two Materials 


men in the officethatnumber more than 
the men Washington had at Yorktown 
and lately there have been new offices 
created that will swell that number to 
many hundreds. It is possible that a 
high school education is unnecessary 
to make a good farmer, but it is so 
recently been preached to us that our 
boys must be educated in order to 
make the best of farmers, we are be- 
ginning to wonder just what is best to 
do. My boys will soon be taken from 
school if the third boy is called to 
the.colors and it is to my interest as 
well as everyone else that we attempt 
to fit our boys to meet life’s work 
fully equipped. What do others think?” 
[Mrs F. B. 

For every letter which we can use 
on the subject we will pay $l. Ad- 
dress all letters to the Household Edi- 
tor, care of this paper. 


Helpful Patterns 


Many of the new waists show decid- 
ed changes. The round neck with the 
opening on the shoulder is decidedly 
popular. 

No 8931—Slip-on Waist 

The new round, collarless neckline 
is the striking feature of this slip-on 
waist. The effect is very soft and girl- 
ish, and the style is very becoming to 
the woman with a pretty neck. The 
dainty model shown in No 8031 may 
be either gathered or tucked across 
the front and back at the slightly 
rounded neck. The latter is simple, 
bound with a bias roll of the material 
The long sleeves may be either gath- 
ered into the cuffs or left partly free, 
as shown in the large view. The 
ladies’ slip-on waist, No 8931, is eut 
in 5 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
best measure. The waist in 36-inch 
size requires 2%. yards 27 inch, 2% 
yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44inch 
material. 

No 8941—Girls’ Dress 


The first days of school in the fall 
are usually quite warm and continue 
to be so almost until the holidays, so 
it is quite practical to dress the chil- 
dren in tub clothes which are easy to 
keep in order. A very sensible little 
dress for girls up to twelve years of 
age is shown in No 8941. The dress 
buttons from V-neck to hem at center 
front, and a slightly rolled collar adds 
the relieving touch of white. The 
long sleeves are gathered into turned 
back cuffs of the same. Patch pockets 
with faced corners are stitched at the 
Sides. The skirt has three gores and 
is gathered all around. The girls’ 
dress pattern, No 8941, is cut in 4 
sizes, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The 8-year 
size requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 2 
yards 44-inch, with ™% yard 36-inch 
contrasting material. 


No 8938—Four-Gored Skirt 


There are possibilities in this design 
which makes it suitable for making 
over an old skirt or for combining 
materials in a good-looking new skirt. 
The skirt has four gares, and the nar- 
row gore at the left side-front is of 
contrasting material. The fancy belt 
may also be of the contrasting mate- 
rial. There is a deep tuck at the right 
side back and the skirt is gathered at 
the slightly raised waistline. The belt 
buttons in tab effect at the back, and 
the ends widen toward the front, 
where they are crossed and buttoned. 
Pockets may be inset at the side-front 
seams. The ladies’ four-gored skirt 

attern, No 3938, is cut in 5 sizes, 24, 

, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist meas- 
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No 8952—Very Smart 
Width at lower edge of skirt is 


ure. 
1% yards. The 26-inch size requires 
2% yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 54- 
inch light material, with 1% yards 
36-inch dark material. 
No 8952—Tunic Skirt 

The one-sided effect makes a suc- 
cessful debut in this smart tunic 
skirt. This is an advance style, and 
will be very fashionable for fall and 
winter wear. The skirt has a two- 
gored foundation which is perforated 
so that it may .be cut off at the hip 
line to save material by making the 
yoke of lining. The foundation fits 
smoothly and without gathers. The 
tunic is also gored to fit without full- 
ness, and the same pattern is used for 
the front and back sections of the 
tunic. The long points make a very 
graceful skirt. The use of the pocket 
is optional. The ladies’ tunic skirt, 
No 8952, is cut in 5 sizes, 24, 26, 28, 3U 
and 32 inches waist measure. Width 
at lower edge is 1% yards. The 2- 
inch size requires 3% yards 36-inch, 
or 3 yards 42-inch with % yard 30- 
inch lining. 


The Fear of Lightning 
JULIA W. WOLFE 

Many a homie is thrown into con- 
fusion time after time, during the 
Summer, because one or more of the 
feminine members of the family be- 
eomes perfectly helpless, because of 
fear, whenever there is a storm ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. 
They huddle helplessly in some corner 
of the room, just the place where they 
should not be, and there await, in 
fear, the subsiding of the storm. 

It is vain to tell them there is little 
if any danger, but, as the writer has 
been all through the experience, and 
was saved by reading a short article 
on the subject, perhaps this one may 
have the same result. 

First of all, it is the lightning which 
is really dangerous, and not the 
thunder, of which so many are afraid. 
Then there are many, many storms in 
which no one is injured, and, last of 
all, many more are only slightly hurt 
—and recover instantly. Lightning is 
not nearly so dangerous as many be- 
lieve, and since it is a matter almost 
entirely of nerves, it is well to observe 
a few precautions, and make a few 
preparations, on the approach of a 
storm, simply to allay the sense of 
fear, which is really more dangerous 
to one with a weak heart than the- 
lightning. 

Rubber being a non-conductor, it 
is well to slip on a pair of rubber 
overshoes, so that if the house hap- 
pens to be struck, the shock cannot 
prove injurious. With this protection, 
keep away from walls and corners of 
the room, and if there be an open 
fireplace in the house, do not sit close 
to it. Our grandmothers used to 
ensconce themselves in the midst of a 
large, thick feather bed, and a wise 
thing, too, for feathers are a non- 
conductor. It affords the greatest re- 
lief for the nerves if the curtains are 
drawn down and the lights on, for 
then one cannot see the lightning. 

Above all things, close the windows, 
so that there will be no draft in the 
room, for this is how much of the 
danger originates during an electric 
storm. The lightning enters the room 
by means of the strong draft, and 
with closed windows this is avoided. 
Do not stand near open doors. 

If a person is struck by lightning, 


from our readers giving helpful suggestions 





Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 











remember that cold water will revive 
the patient if he or she is not too far 
gone. If one has a child who is con- 
stitutionally afraid of thunder and 
lightning, never let him see an adult 
in the same condition; always, on the 
approach of a storm, think of some 
engrossing game which can be played, 
so that his mind will be diverted and 


he has no time to give to fear. Put 
on his rubbers, and explain the 
reason. Never be neglectful of the 


fear of a child, for fear is ruinous to 
perfect nervous control. 


The Kiddies in Summer 
MRS MARGARET BARTLETT 

“T don’t see why it is,” a mother re- 
marked to me recently, “that my chil- 
dren have the habit of ‘running down’ 
during the summer months. After 
the long confinement of the winter I 
breathe a sigh of relief when spring 
actually arrives. But the relief soon 
turns to anxiety. For a while they 
grow ruddy cheeked, put on weight 
and seem in no end of good spirits; 
but by the end of June I notice a de- 
cline which continues till early in Sep- 
tember, when they again ‘pick up,’ 
and get in pretty fair condition by the 
time the next winter sets in. Why it 
is I can’t see. During the summer 
they lead the most healthful of lives. 


All their waking hours are spent in 
the open, and they sleep with win- 
dows open wide. In addition they 
have an abundance of fresh fruit and 
vegetables. Why, then, should they 
lose in weight, get heavy-eyed and 
listless ?”’ 

“What time do they go to bed 
nights?” I asKxed. 

“Eight o’ciock is their bed time in 
summer; seven in winter, but this 


year I’m afraid it is nearer nine than 
eight before they are abed and asleep. 
It’s hard to ‘go to bed by day, when 


you would like so much to play,’ and 
this daylight saving plan certainly 
knocks out the bed-time hour. I 
found that the children imply 


couldn't settle down while it was still 
broad daylight.” 


“Then, of course,” I suggested, 
“they sleep much later than usual in 
the morning.” 

“No, I can’t say that they do—at 
least the little folks. Bob and Nellie 
—they are 10 and 12—many times 
sleep till between seven and eight. 
But the babies—four-year-old Elsie 
and six-year-old Fred—are always 
sure to wake up the minute I start 
moving around, and nothing can get 


them to sleep again.” 

“But I suppose they take an after- 
noon nap.” 

“Oh, no. They aren’t really babies. 
They haven't had afternoon naps since 
they were two years old.” 

“Then I don’t wonder summer is 
trying on them. They should each 
have a long nap every afternoon. It 
makes no difference what their ages— 
from six in the morning till eight or 
nine at night is too long a time for a 
young child to go without total relax- 
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ation. Just take time for a few days 
to inaugurate the nap habit, and I'm 
sure you will see a great improve- 
ment in your two little folks. 

“As for the older children, don’t 
forget that growing youngsters must 
not be overtaxed. I'll wager they are 
both as busy as bees from morning 
till night, working, ‘doing their bit’ 
and playing. But even with them, 
you ought to insist on a period of at 
least an hour in the hottest part of 
the day which shall be spent in quiet 
relaxation. If possible, let them drop 
off for a few moments’ sleep; if not, 
let them busy themselves at some un- 
tiring occupation. A volume of 
strength for the remainder of the day 
will be acquired in that way. 

“One thing more I would suggest. 
Though it is decidedly healthful to 
eat fruit and vegetables in abundance 
during the hot weather, do not over- 
look the fact that a certain amount 
of protein foods must be consumed 
also. See that the children have 
milk, butter and eggs each day in ad- 
dition to the fruits and vegetables. 
They need them in order to keep up 
their strength and ‘go ahead’. 

“If you will but bear these facts in 

nd and faithfully observe them, I 
am confident the coming of fall will 
find your children not only brown as 
little Indians from exposure to the 
’ ents, but as strong of limb and 
fuli of vitality as their little bronze 
cousins of a century or so ago.” 

This woman is not alone in her 
problem of the children in summer. 
There are hundreds more in the same 
predicament; they don't know how to 
keep up their children’s vitality dur- 
ing the hot summer months. With the 
vast majority the problem is solved 
by a daily nap. Forget the age of 
your child entirely. If signs indicate 
that insufficient sleep is being had, in- 
sist on the afternoon nap. temember 
that he needs more, rather than less, 
Sleep in summer than in winter, but 
that without the nap the long hours 
of sunshine often make it otherwise 


unobtainable 
Be reasonable in the amount of 
vork placed on the shoulders of the 
owing child Do not in your eager 
n to produce more crops as a pa- 
iotic measure, make the unpatriotic 
istake of stunting his growth and 
weakening him His perfect physical 
being when manhood is reached is 


worth far more to him, to you and to 
his country than the additional work 
he can do now 


But if, ombined with the long 
healthful hours of work and play in 
the sunshine and open air, there i: 
suflicient rest and recreation, and a 
well-re« lated diet, every country 


child, at least, should end the summer 
season in such prime physical con- 
dition that he could lead any “better 
iddie contest” in the land. 


Vacations 
SISTER JANE 


“So you are longing for a vaca- 
tion,’ said my neighbor, Mrs Jones, 
‘ we sat sewing on the porch one 
hot August day Mrs Jones was a 
woman of middle age and her calm, 
sweet face bore ample testimony of 
the spirit that dwelt within 

“Well, my dear,” she began—and 
I knew by that gentle tone that con- 
colation if not help was forthcoming— 
mv sympathy. You know 
ional woman before I 


vou have 


I a prores: 
married and my vacation came about 
very regularly I went about then 
enjoving myself in places that pleased 
me nd m purs¢ Being fond of 
wate hether large stream or small, 
ocean or lake, IT usually refreshed my- 
self in such place: I knew the joys 
of the ocean at twilight, of the river 
by moonlight, and of many a shady 
pond or lake at noontide 

“And = then I married Life has 
been full of blessings, although at first 
perhaps I did not realize how full. 


You are now passing throngh the 
same experiences those early years 
brought to me. As vacation time ap- 
proached, the old longing for a change 
of scene would renew itself and I felt 
a sort of grievance against all the 
world could not do as I 
wished. 

“But home duties and the care of 
little children held me fast. So I re- 
solved that if I couldn't do what T'd 
like to do, I would do what I cou!d 


because I 


If you like to read, one of the least 
expensive ways to get a change of 
seene is to take some good _ travel 
magazine The pictures themselves 


are a revelation, and you can join the 


spirit with the authors of various 
articles as they describe their jour- 
nevs 

“Another way to have a vacation at 
home is to get help in your house- 
work for ten day and devote vyour- 
self to recreation. There are countless 
things you would do if you only had 
leisure I'll wager there are many 


pretty spots on your own farm that 
you do not see once a year, perhaps 
a few you've never seen. I know there 
are bits of woodland and tiny pools 
near mossy rocks on these farms 
around here just as beautiful as those 
afforded by the parks you long to 
visit. As soon as your children are 





will cost you less at home than at a 
summer resort. 

“If you play—and I know you do— 
get some new music, and then play it. 
If there are limitations which forbid 
you doing any of these things, then 
call one hour each day your own, 
spread a rug on the ground and lie 
down on it. Just relax and rest— 
rest perfectly. Dream all the day 


old enough to walk well you may take 
them with you to the woods. They 
will enjoy a lunch out there if it is 
nothing but bread and butter. You 
can teach them to love the woods and 
streams and all the tiny interesting 
bits of life that find their homes there. 
I fear our present generation depends 
too much upon the excitement of pub- 
lic places for recreation rather than 
upon solitude and recreation as re- dreams you like. They will do you 
storers. good. Although I am not young I 
Seek to fill your mind with new can lie on the ground yet in vaca- 
mental pictures during the vacation tion period without rheumatic twinges. 
period, and you will find it possible “When is the best time for your va- 
to get a great many of these around cation? ‘That you must decide for 
home, If your husband is in sym- yourself. When my children «were 
pathy with your vacation mood, sup- small I usually chose the warm sea- 
pose you mutually set apart a cer- son, though I later chose the nutting 
tain few days at a convenient time as _ time. Since my children have left 
your vacation period. Then see how the home nest they are usually with 
many interesting things you can dO me a great deal during the summer. 
in that length of time. If you have Some of them come home for vaca- 
an auto, it is easy, for even tiny tions, and all come home for holidays 
children travel well then, and you and week-ends. So I often take my 
need not go far. Just a few miles vacation in the winter when I can 
from home you can find a pretty spot visit them in the city and enjoy con- 
to eat lunch. If you can afford certs, museums, hotel dinners and 
it, buy most of your eatables, for a_ the like. 
change of “‘grub” is just what many “But such simple pleasures as_ I 
a weary woman needs. Things may have outlined for you were formerly 
not be as good as what you have, but mine, and it now seems to me they 
the variety will prove beneficiai. were the happier days. ‘When your 
“Don't do any work during your birds are flown, when yor leisure 
vacation that can possibly be post- years come, you sometimes feel you'd 
poned. Prepare beforehand and make like to turn back to the time when 
up for the idle time later. You know leisure hours vere few but sweet, 
how you have to do that when you when husband and little ones made 
take a vacation. precious demands upon your time and 
“And if your husband doesn't enter attention, and to the time wher you 
heartily into the vacation idea, just so ardently longed for a vacation.” 
have one all your own self. If you As Mrs Jones ceased speaking I 
think you cannot set apart a number saw that her eyes were set afar off 
of consecutive days, just choose one and I knew she was longing for her 
day of each week as a vacation day. loved ones, now so scattered about, and 
Plan your meals and do most of the I felt again glad that I had my good 
cooking the day before; plan some husband and my little family about 
new amusement for the children and me. So I thanked my good neighbor 
then enjoy yourself. You would, no for her kindly talk and led my little 
doubt, read one book while away on ones home promising myself that I'd 

















Cool Even on Hot Days by the Brook 


plan with John that night for a little 
stay-at-home vacation, which would 
do us all goqd. 


your vacation, so provide yourself 
with one of the “best sellers’ of the 
summer porch variety, and when 
you've read it, you’ve had part of 
your vacation. 

“If you went to a summer hotel 
you'd want some porch needlework, 
and it wouldn't be mending stockings, 
either, so plan for and execute that 
bit of needlework your've been long- 
ing to do No matter if it is a useless 
‘contraption’ when done, it has served 
one good purpose if you enjoyed it 
during the making. Again, if you 
went on a vacation, you'd wear your 
prettiest clothes You say you'd feel 
foolish to wear them at home. Well, 
perhaps tut indulge in the luxury 
of a few extra baths, do your hair a 
new way, and wear a pretty house- 
dress at least; you might make a new 
one especially for your vacation. 

“Rearrange the furniture in your 
room for your vacation. Try dining 
in some new place. The veranda will 
do, or a shady place in the yard. 
Breakfast on an airy porch in the 
early morning is health-renewing to 
anyone. The same food tastes different 
when eaten in the open air. And if 
there’s something to eat which you 
especially crave, get it if possible. It 


The Rest Cure 
MARY ROSE, SCLOTO CO, O 


I find that reading rests me, but I 
also change work and I take a cer- 
tain time each day to lie down and 
let my whole body relax for 10 min- 
utes. Since following this plan I 
have not called in a doctor for myself 
for five years. Before that I invari- 
ably called in the doctor two and 
three times a month. I heard this 
remark made about myself which I 
think changed my plans for the fu- 
ture: “The way she works she will 
last about two or three more years, 
if that long.”” That was seven years 
ago and I can do as much if not more 
now than I could then. I am a small 
woman, 5 feet 3 im, and weigh 90 
pounds, but I can do my own work 
and have helped in harvesting the 
last five years. IT usually read the 
daily news and good farm papers. 


The very best way to get ability is 
to do thoroughly whatever you do. 
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How to the Keep Baby Well 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
'T ‘to Baby has a strong tendency 


toward health, consequently if 

Baby is not well, the chances 
are very good that the reason is to be 
found outside the baby, and, since pa. 
bies’ requirements are so very simple 
the next best guess is that Baby jg 
getting too much of something. Tog 
much food, too much heat, too much 
dirt, too much attention, too much 
medicine, or even, too much cabbage, 
I well remember when a very sick 
baby was brought to the hospital! by 
its father. It did not seem possible 
that the baby could live through the 
night, and the grief-stricken father 
wept and moaned over losing it, say. 
ing, “The little fellow was so cute, 
Only a year and a half old, and he 
would sit in my arms every meal, and 
I would feed him corn beef and cab. 
bage or anything we had, and he 
liked it as well as I did.” The mar. 
vel was that baby lived, and I have 
wondered whether the rather force. 
ful remarks that were made to the 
father had any effect. 

Not many babies are made to suffer 
like that, but very many receive more 
food than they need or than they can 
easily digest. Most little babies wil] 
thrive better if the interval between 
feedings is rather long, and all babies 
should be fed by a regular time-table, 
That time-table is to be run by the 
clock and not by when the baby cries 
or the mother has a little spare time 
in which to nurse. 

Six-hour intervals until the milk is 
flowing freely and then every three 
hours until the baby is six months 


old, is a safe rule to follow; after that 
time every four hours for the re. 
mainder of the first year. Son ba- 
bies will do better if fed every four 
hours from the first. After four 
months old, the baby should not be 
nursed during the night, that is, from 
1” pm to 6a m, or for a corre nd- 
ing period, 9 to 5, for instance. This 


gives both mother and child better 
opportunity for sleep. 

In last week's article, mention was 
made of the frequency of too many 
clothes and consequently too much 
heat. Almost all babies wear too 
much clothing in summer. As a 
usual rule, the lower the social scale 
and the more ignorant the mother, 
the more clothing on the baby, so if 
you wish to be considered well-in- 
formed and up-to-date, do not burden 
your infant with long and heavy 
clothing unless the severity of the cli- 
mate demands it 

Tt would seem as if everybody 
would know enough not to give ba- 
bies medicine to make them sleep. 
Yet some women do that very thing. 
Do not dose a baby with any drug 
unless the doctor prescribes it. and 


never, never give a crying baby 
“soothing syrup” to make it quiet. 
More than one baby has_ been 


“soothed” into death or idiocy that 
way. 

As to dirt, there are two kind ne 
good, the other bad. Even a ar- 
and-a-half-old baby can be Is to 
tumble about in a pile of clean rd, 
either inland or on a sea heach ith 
positively good results, provided the 
daily bath starts the baby on ano‘her 
clean and sweet day. But the sort of 


dirt that comes to an unwashed haby 


spells disease and discomfort ecvery 
time. After the navel is healed, the 
baby should have an entire bath 


every day, and this as long as he or 
she lives. Instead of looking unn it 
as a chore as some people seem lo, 
just remember our soldiers in France 
who sometimes cannot get a ith 
for a month, and then thank the sood 
Lord that we still can have one daily. 

It always grieves and often offends 
the doting grandparents if anyone 
suggests that babies should not be 
handled, rocked, petted, played with, 
kissed or otherwise man-handled. 
How would they like the same kind 
of tossing about by giants large 
enough to treat them as they would 
like to treat the babies? 

tive babies what they need, and 
then do the other thing that they also 
need: That is, leave them alone. 
Never mind if all previous genera- 
tions were rocked to sleep. “he 
death rate was far higher then than 
now and the rocking may have helped 
to make it so. Until you can prove 
that it did not, leave the babies to 
sleep, and eat (at proper intervals), 
and grow undisturbed. Leave ‘em 
alone, and do lots of it. 


Probably Neuritis 

Mrs G. G., Pennsylvania, writes: 
What makes my hand sting as if it 
were “asleep” when I use it to iron oF 
put it in hot water? 

I cannot tell as to the other possible 
troubles that you may have becausé 
your letter does not give me enough 
information, but so far as your han 
is concerned, I think it is plainly % 
slight case of neuritis and will not be 
permanent. 
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(a) send us full details of your case, oF 
Guim, with all the papers about it and stamps 
for their return, (®) also inclose your address 
jabel from Orange Judd American Agricul- 

st, showing that you are a paid up sub- 
rt: or, if not such, you will be entitled 
to th 3 free service by becoming a subscriber. 


E go. RR 
Make Sure Before “Stung” 


The offices of George Graham Rice, 
97 William street, New York city, 
recently raided by government 
officials. He has been notorious as a 
stock selling promoter. One of our 
folks sent him money for Wright 
Martin aeroplane stock, but has 
never received the certificate. Rice 
wrote us May 28 that the account 
had been confused with another of 
the same name and that the stock 
would be forwarded. 

What chance is there of getting 
anything now? Rice pushed the sale 
of his “securities” through a paper 
called Industrial & Mining Age. 
Before sending your money to 
strangers, why not avail yourself of 
your privilege as a subscriber to 
‘American Agriculturist to obtain, 
free of charge, the advice and in- 
formation we are always ready to 


: 
: 





were 


give. It is only necessary to observe 
the two points at the head of this 
department. 





Will every person who has ever had 
any experience, favorable or unfavor- 
able, with D. B. Cornell company or 
his agent, John J. Looker, please re- 
port all the facts to this office, inclos- 
ing all original papers, circulars, cor- 
respondence, etc? The methods prac- 
ticed by these people in listing farms 
for sale, collecting withdrawal fees, 
ete, are now under investigation by 
the government. Everyone having 
evidence in favor or against these 
people now has a chance to submit 
same. Cornell-Looker methods have 
been repeatedly exposed or criticised 
in this column. 


We are asked to advise upon the 
plan of reorgunization of Ford tractor 
company. This Minneapolis concern 
has no connection with the Detroit 
Fords, but has used the same name. 
Its statement shows that in January 
last it had materials and equipment 
worth about $34,000 and owed about 
$16,090, Tr har@ly seems likely that 
the present stockholders will be dis- 
posed to put more money into the same 
venture under a new plan. The pub- 
licity given to this Minneapolis outfit 
has been a liability rather than an 
asset. We would rather put our 
money into Liberty bonds or federal 
farm loan bonds than into this prop- 
osition under any nome. 











THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
191S.. 1614 44 46 
1917.. 42 41 43 
1916. . $2 29% 28 
1915.. 27 26h 30 

Buttcr 
At New York, holders of strictly 


choice cmys were firm in their pur- 

pose to secure full prices, although 

tradin rather quiet. Cmys, higher 

than extra, 46@46%e p lb, emy firsts 

431, @4514c, state diary 42 @45c. 
Cheese 

At New York, market quiet, leaders 
claiming country prices too high. 
Fresh flats 25°4@26%c p 1b, twins 
24 @ 26e. 

Furthr regulations from Washing- 
ton are announced governing the 
wholesale cheese trade under orders 
of the food administration. Full re- 
ports on costs and margins of prices 
charged in any given period must be 
furnished on demand of the adminis- 
tration. Hereafter a dealer who buys 
ungraded cheese at a factory cannot 
sell any portion of a lot at a higher 
price than the actual price paid per 
pound for the entire lot plus the spec- 


ified margins. 
Eggs 

At New York, offerings only moder- 
ate, be stock relatively scarce and 
firmer, excessive heat detrimental to 
keeping qualities. Fresh gathered ex- 
tras 46@47e p doz, firsts 44@45c, re- 
frigerator firsts 41@42c, nearby white 
hennery eggs 57@60c, do brown 40 
@4ic. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts for the first 
week of August reached their maxi- 
mum for the year, exceeding 410,000 
cans of milk and 21,000 cans of 
cream. The market was threatened 
late in July with a shortage, owing to 
the hot wave, but the factories of 
Vermont and Northern New York 
came to the rescue and the N Y C 
long haul carried more than 10,000 
cans in excess of any previous weekly 
total for the year. With reduction in 
production it was feared that the 
next hot wave would result in an ac- 
tual shortage. 


General Markets 


{From Page 109.] 
Jersey yellow $2.50@2.75 p_ bskt, 
Orange Co red and yellow 1.50@2, LI 
white and yellow 5.50@7 p bbl. 
Yellow onions from N J are plenti- 
ful in northern markets, advancing 
“< p bu recently to $2.75. 


Potatoes 


_Most of the commercial movement 
® eastern potatoes is made up of new 
Stock from N J and Va, and the larger 
Western and middle western cities are 
being supplied with home-grown. Re- 
eent sales of Irish Cobbler in the large 
eastern cities were around $4.75 @5.75 
P bbl. Sweet potatoes have begun to 
move about a week earlier than last 
year from N C and Ala. Recent sales 
ef Cobbler at Philadelphia were 4@ 
‘40 D bbl for No 1 stock. 

At New York, an active all around 
trade. Jersey Giant $3.50@425 p 
bbl, Del and Md stock 3.50@4.50, LI 
104.75, N C sweets 6@8 p bbl. 


Poultry 
At New York, market somewhat 
Msettled due partly to extremely hot 
Weather, this causing heavy shrink- 
®ge in the product. Broilers 35@37c 


dlb, 1 w, fowls 32@38c, western milk- 


fed dry packed broilers 45@46e p Ib, 
d w, fey Philadelphia and L I, weigh- 
ing 2@2% Ibs p pr. 75@S0e p Ib, 
scalded LI broilers 40@42c, 


' Vegetables 


At New York, market well supplied, 
fresh stock commanding good prices 
when quality is right. String beans 
T5e @$1.25 p bskt, beets $1@1.50 p 
100 behs, carrots $1@1.50, sweet corn 
$1.50@38 p 100 ears, cucumbers $1@ 
1.75 p bu, nearby cabbage $6@8 p 
100, cauliflower $1.50@2.50 p_ cra, 


eggplant $1.50@2.25, lettuce Tic@ 
$1.75, green peas $1@1.75 p_ bskt, 
spinach Toe @ $1, white summer 


squash 50c@$1, Acme tomatoes Tic @ 
$1.50 p bx. 


Measuring Up the Cereal Crops 
[From Front Cover.] 


crop was so early and reached matu- 
rity so promptly, that the damage is 
almost negligible. This is exactly the 
situation that we indicated as prob- 
able when some of our scientific 
friends were quite sure that a rust vis- 
itation was due this year. 

Harvesting of spring wheat has be- 
gun in the northwest. Figuring on 
the basis of past experience, the pres- 
ent condition indicates a yield of about 
14 bushels per acre, which would give 
us a spring wheat crop this year of 
approximately 307,000,000 bushels. 

It is interesting to note that the loss 
in spring wheat prospect during July 
is almost exactly the same as the gain 
in the winter wheat crop which is 
shown by actual threshing returns, so 
the total wheat crop promised on Au- 
gust 1 is approximately {0,000,000 
bushels, or only 2,000,000 less, in spite 
of the spring wheat losses, than was 
indicated on July 1 


Good Oats Crop in Sight 


The final report on the growing oats 
crop showed a moderate decline in 
prospect from a month ago when 
measured by figures of condition and 
amounting to about 30,000,000 bushels 
when translated into probable yield. 
Such threshing returns as are avail- 
able in the southern and southwestern 
territory indicate that the yield is not 
quite up to previous expectations. It 
happens that these disappointing re- 
turns in the main come from territory 
that admittedly had an inferior prom- 
ise, so the final threshing returns may 
not be quite as unsatisfactory as they 
now appear. The trouble with the 
crop, wherever there was any trouble, 
was due to the fact that early in June 
there was a short experience of very 
high temperatures at a time when the 
oats crop was largely in bloom. 

The situation is not uniform by any 
meavs. -Ss some of the stztes of large 
production like Wisconsin and Iowa, 
as well as Minnesota, show a very high 
promise, and the exceptional yield 
which is promised in these states will 
serve to offset to some extent the 
shrinkage in Texas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and the southern part of the oats 
territory. The quality of the crop*is 
also reported as variable, heavy in 
weight on the Atlantic seaboard and 
in the northern part of the central 
valleys, and rather light in weight in 
the southern part of the oats belt 
where the hot weather came at the 
wrong time. 

Taken as a whole, the crop is of 
satisfactory proportions and of good 
quality, and with the fair stocks car- 
ried over, we should have an oats 
supply sufficient for all requirements, 
even making allowance for the decid- 
ed shortage of the crop in eastern and | 
western Canada. 








This Book of Lumber Bargains 
Will Save You From 15” to 50” | 


OW is the time to build, repair or reconstruct. Uncle 

Sam wants you to rdise more stock, grow more grains, 

work your farm to the limit, and if you are to do this 

you must prepare your buildings to meet added production. 

What steps have you taken to aid in this war-emergency? Act now! 

Now, while it is possible for you to purchase building materials from us 

at prices lower in proportion to other products than they have been for 

years. Now, while our stocks are complete and we are in a position to 

make immediate shipments. NOQWw—before the railroads become 
congested through bad weather and heavy coal shipments 


Learn the Real Facts Regarding Costs of Building Materials 
We feel certain you will be gladly surprised when you actually know the 
low prices at which we are able to sell such building materials as \ 
LUMBER, LATH, SHINGLES, DOORS, WINDOWS, 
INTERIOR FINISH, FRAMES, CLAPBOARDS, 
PAINT, WALL-BOARD OR ROOFING. ‘ 
We know that when you compare our prices with those quoted by any- 
body else, anywhere, that your order will come to us. It’s only nat- 
ural and logical that we can undersell, because, we are in the heart of 
the greatest lumber district of the world, because we buy in vast quan- 
tities when the market is lowest, manufacture in our own mills and sell 
direct to you, without added profits, AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Bear this fact in mind, too: Our building materials are all prime A-1 
goods. We don’t sell wreckage or seconds and our GUARANTEE 
reads: “If you're not satisfied in every respect, you get your money back.” 
Send For Our Big 88-Page Building Material Catalog TODAY. 


Use the Coupon below. Simply sign your name and address and 
by return mail you will receive the largest list of money-saving 
building material bargains ever placed before you. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Thompson Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

“Price Regulators of Building Materials” 
E'S 
27? eS il 


Yr ee : | 
Sign Catalog Coupon Below and Mail 


CATALOG COUPON. Bennett Lumber Co., Thompson Street, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Send immediately ‘‘Price Regulator Catalog’’ to 


Name P. ©. 
State aw FO 



























P.O. Ben. 

















UNITED STATES WAR EXHIBIT 


Acomprehensive exhibit prepared by the Departments of Agriculture, 


War, Navy, Food Administration and other bureaus. To occupy 
at least 8,000 square feet of floor space. 
LIVE STOCK FRUIT CROPS 


PATRIOTIC PAGEANTS 


THE OHIO STATE FAIR 


(Sanctioned by the Director General of Railroads) 


Aug. 26-30, 1918 Columbus, Ohio 





























“4 * . to your letter when you write 
Pin This Seoieh Agricuiturist Advertisers 
It Guarantees you the full benefits of | 
THE NATIONAL | 

FARM POWER EMBLEM 


| 

| 

which represents the Iron- 1 

Clad American Agriculterist Guarantee | 





OTTAWA KEROSENE ENGINES 
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Building Up Soils 

We were fortunate in getting our 
government nitrate in time tor spring 
crop us¢ It was, however, too late 
for profitable use on winter rye I 
have found win- 





ter rve one of 
the most re- 


sponsive crops 


to an applica- 
tion of nitrate if 
put on about 
the time the 
plants began to 
grow in the 


spring. If used 
later the 
ing or tillering, 
which the  ni- 
trate forces does 
not take place, 
or if the extra 
stalks. start they 
cannot develop in time to grow the 
head and ripen with that part of the 
plant which will complete its growth 
and maturity from the plant food in 
the soil. We found the plants notic- 
ably changing in five days after the 
application. Of course no difference 
in growth could be seen in so short a 
time. 

The effect of nitrate on rye is par- 
ticularly valuable when spring tem- 
peratures are low and soil nitrates are 
not formed rapidly enough to push 
the plant along. There is absolutely 
no value comparison between nitrate 
of soda and the average organic nitro- 
gen sold in fertilizers and yet people 
will buy garbage tankage and pay as 
much for the nitrogen as we paid for 
it in nitrate. 

The preaching by the selling agents 
of all forms of organic nitrogen that 
plants must have two or three kinds 
of commercial nitrogen carriers has 
cost the farmers in this country 
enough to equip an air service cam- 
paign. Plants will get all the nitrogen 
they can profitably use late in the sea- 
son from nitrates formed in the soil 
from day to day. In fact, not much 
nitrogen is needed then. The function 
of nitrogen is to make growth and to 
give health, vigor and growth to the 
plant. 

It was this fundamental principle 
of plant growing that taught me many 
years ago that only readily soluble ni- 
trogen should be used in commercial 
form. Stable manure, decaying roots, 
stubble or animal matter in any form 
must decay before the nitrates are 
formed and a soil that is so very defi- 
cient in some one of these organic 
forms that it cannot furnish nitrogen 
enough for late season's use should 
have a green crop plowed under at 
once. With the phosphates the late 
season demand is heavy. Nature, how- 
ever, has taken good care to protect 
us against losses from water soluble 
phosphoric acid as found in acid rock. 
When the rock is applied the water 
soluble phoshoric acid takes on one 
art lime and immediately becomes re- 
verted and remains fixed pretty close- 
ly where it is applied. It is, however, 
avaible for plants. The plan there- 
fore of using soluble nitrates at plant- 
ing time in the spring with acid rock 
is our most economical method of 
using commercial manures 

Comparing prices of ac id rock and 
nitrate with crop values 10 years ago 
and the same comparison today the 
relationship seems to be about the 
same, Unless an embargo is placed 
upon nitrate for plant growing we 

- should make our plans now for next 
spring’s supply. My opinion is tht 
we are not being seriously affected by 
the loss of potash salts. German prop- 
aganda had developed an 
nation wide that potash was our first 
plant food need. How long we can get 
ilong without it no one can tell. I am 
ure, however, that intense cultivation 
upplemented with lime and decayed 
organic matter plus acid rock and ni- 


stool- 
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influence 


trate will carry us along until our 
home sources of potash supply are 
uflicient to meet the necessary de- 
mand. 


Everyone of us needs the constant 
reminder that plant roots, the very 


thing we dislike in our soils, is our 





Plow | 
Handle 
Talks 


MMM 


greatest soil asset. Nature does her 
best to get weeds started and she 
does it on sandy loams where most 
needed. The much abused quack grass 
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coming into the field is the best evi- | 


dence of a returning fertility and a 
supply of plant food to the soil if 
these plants are destroyed before a 
subsequent more valuable plant is 
seeded. It is hard for us to under- 
stand why a thing is valuable and at 
the same time advise its destruction. 
Well, the world is built upon destruc- 
tion and death. One form of life is 
constantly giving away that another 
may live of more value, 

Quack roots grow rapidly and can 
be killed in about four weeks of per- 
sistent plowing and _ cultivation if 
weather conditions are favorable. If 
dry weather prevails the job is slow, 
as deccy is necessary, dry roots are 
very much in the way, on the other 
hand, persistent rain makes plowing 
dillicult. Aluch plowing and a moder- 
ate amount of cultivation will do the 
business. We have just planted pota- 
toes on sod plowed early in May, cul- 
tivated, plowed again in about two 
weeks and then cultivated with a disk 
harrow. After a sod has been smoth- 
ered for a time and then turned face 
up agnin it goes to pieces very quick- 
ly. The feeding roots of the plant are 
small and when plowed down give up 
at once, and when turned to the air 
again the larger roots having lost 
their feeders die quickly and the sod 
is gone. 

The surafce looks rough and forbid- 
ding, but this will smooth down with 
a smoothing harrow once over each 
way, or if real bad put on a spring- 
tooth after planting. The soil is mel- 
low down deep and rough only on the 
surface, which soon disappears. I 
have known people just the same 
rough on the outside for a time until 
you know them when you discover 
that their inner consciousness is pro- 
lific of good things, while others have 
a smooth, fine surface with a tough 
stubborn sod underneath. By the way, 
when I notice quack roots coming, I 
am inclined to feel with the minister 
who was crossing the ocean. He had 
learned that there was little danger 
when the sailors were swearing, and 
so during a gale he kept an ear open 
with a frequent comment “Thank God 
the sailors are swearing yet.”—[H. EB. 
Cook. 


Farm Personals 


John Walker Harrington is his 
name. He writes in the New York 
Sunday Times about wheat at $3— 
how farmers are a favored class, in- 
timates they do not contribute toward 
war expenses. He conveys the im- 
pression, already too common among 
city consumers, that the country is 
waxing fat at the expense of the city! 
Of course the shoe is on the other 
foot, but this false doctrine has been 
preached so much by the city press 
that too many city folks accept it as 
gospel truth. Some alleged agricul- 
tural papers, which circulate mainly 
in cities and towns, have done much 
to encourage this false impression. 
The thrifty farmer is doing fairly 
well, thank you, is able to pay for 
what he buys and iis relatively inde- 
pendent, but in these war times in- 
dications multiply that the big profits 
are being made by labor and capital 
in certain war industries. 





Milk Meeting—In Baltimore re- 
cently a conference was held to con- 
sider the advisability of forming a co- 
operative selling organization for the 
farmers selling milk to the Baltimore 
and nearby markets. Pres Harry told 
of the purpose of the meeting, which 
was attended by the executive com- 
mittee of the Marvland state dairv- 
men’s association, officers of the Mary- 
land state college and others. R. W 
Ballerston, secretary of the Interstate 
milk producers’ association of Phila- 
delphia, told of the accomplishment 
of that organization which has been 
in existence 10 years. All present 
were interested in the experiences of 
the Philadelphia producers and were 
eager to profit by the successes of all 
the country’s organizations and their 
mistakes also.—[ BE. Jean. 





Mention A A When You Write, 
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Increase the 
Tractor’s Value! 







Use the tractor disk harrow that 








Us can take the place of a plow— F 
gives greater acreage yields 
under all conditions. 


Jar; 


DOUBLE ACTION 


Tractor 
Harrows 


get in deep—cut and stir every 
inch of ground — pay big dividends 
on your tractor outfit. A size and 
type for every tractor—small and large-proven be- 
yond experiment by 15 years’ use and development 
of Rigid Main Frame principle applied to tractor 
work. Adjustable hitch, double levers, forged disks 
(solid or cut-out). Thousands in use. Favored 
by tractor manufacturers. a 
Don’t try to make an inferior disk do—you can 
profit by writing to-day for full specifications and 
name of nearest dealer, whether you have a tractor 
now, or expect to buy one. Give make and size 
of tractor, work to be done, etc., for free tillage 
advice. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
» 15 Main Street 
Higganum, Conn. 


Makers of the original CLARK Disk 
Harrows and Plows 




















Used successfully t 
with every Trac- | 
tor made. 






























